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Man being furnished, in the way 
that has been pointed ont, with the 
necessary knowledge of his Crea- 
tor; let us next inquire into an- 
other matter, almost as important, 
perhaps even more so; and that is 
Language. When we contemplate 
him in the light of « rational being, 
he must have language, by which to 
communicate his thoughts ; tomake 
known his wants, his desires, and 
his feelings, to others. Without 
this, small would be the advantage 
of reason. That faculty could hard- 
ly be exercised at all. Speech, as 
has been before remarked, is not 
only a necessary medium of com- 
munication, by which alone society 
can be formed and preserved ; but 
it is an essential instrument of 
thought itself. Without words to 
fix and settle a chain of combina- 
tions, each thought would be an in- 
sulated conception : And would dis- 
appear, as soon as formed; nor 
could it be recalled, but by the ob- 
ject or occasion, by which it was 
first suggested. In such a situa- 
tion, the reasoning faculty must be 
confined to present objects, to indi- 
Viduals, or particular occasions ; 
and could not draw consequences 
from the past to the future ; from 
the distant to the present. Words 
are a kind of artificial memory ; 
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being arbitrarily combined with our 
conceptions, recall them to mind, 
when wanted, and connect them in 
any manner we choose, however 
distant and disconnected the things 
themselves, about which we think. 
They enable us to keep our 
thoughts steadily in view ; to com- 
pare and contrast them at pleasure. 
Thus it is, that reason is furnished 
with its implements, and carries on 
its operations. The influence that 
words, and the structure of lan- 
guage, have upon our modes of 
thinking, is much greater than we 
are apt toimagine. Itis a frequent 
subject of remark, among writers 
on logic and the philosophy of the 
mind. Often do they complain, 
and justly, that it is almost impossi- 
ble to eradicate prejudices derived 
from this source. When a wrong 
bias bas been given, or false associa- 
tions formed, by this powerful en- 
gine of thought, it chains the mind 
down to the same course, in spite 
of all its efforts to escape. Thus, 
even error itself strongly illus- 
trates how much reason is indebted 
to language, for carrying on its ope- 
rations. 

Now, since a wise and intelligent 
Being gave man this faculty of 
reason, we cannot well doubt, 
whether he would furnish him with 
the necessary means of its exer- 
cise. ‘This conclusion rests on the 
same foundation with the belief, 
that he would afford the means of 
bodily sustenance and health. Pro- 
vision for the continuance and due 
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exercise, both of body and mind, 
became the wisdom and goodness of 
the Creator. Had the human race 
been left to their own ingenuity to 
contrive a language for themselves, 
a long time must have elapsed, be- 
fore it could have been brought to 
any tolerable state of convenience 
and perfection ;—perhaps never : 
during which their situation would 
have been comfortless and forlorn 
indeed. They would have pos- 
sessed an eager desire for socie- 
ty and conversation, without the 
means of giving it scope. 
But that man was not the origin- 
al contriver of language, an argu- 
ment may be drawn from another 
source. When we consider the 
immense variety of conceptions re- 
presented by words, the complex- 
ity of circumstances and connections 
provided for; the interweaving of 
thought with thought ; ; and the sys- 
tematic manner, in which all this is 
done ; its exact conformity to the 
reason and nature of things ; it has 
too many marks of order and analo- 
gy, to have been the workmanship 
of a mixed mass of individuals, of 
different humours and _ fancies. 
What could have brought them to 
such an agreement. To this agree- 
ment they were brought, according 
to the theory of the human inven- 
tion of language. Among the in- 
stances of system and analogy, may 
be noticed the agreement of the ad- 
jective with the noun which it quali- 
fies—the distribution of verbs into 
active and passive—their ramifica- 
tions into moods, tenses, numbers 
and persons—their agreement with 
an agent, and government of an ob- 
ject.—In all these points, running 
parallel with the nature of things ; 
in endless variety, agreeing with 
each other; following and being 
followed, in point of time and place ; 
producing and being produced by 


one another—All these things indi- 
cate a reasoning and systemutizing 
faculty, beyond that of rude and un- 
informed Man ; who, without a lan- 
guage already formed to his hand, 
could think of little, except present 
objects. 

To this argument it may be ob- 
jected, that it proves too much, and 
would go to the establishment of 
the position, that all the languages 
in the world are by divine inspira- 
tion. And to say the truth, when 
we consider the copiousness, the 
energy, the accuracy and precision 
of all cultivated dialects ; the multi- 
tude and the nice shades of thought, 
which they enunciate, we may al- 
most be tempted to think so in 
earnest. We may, at least, pardon 
the vanity of the Greeks, for main- 
taining that their’s was the language 
of Olympus. It is said also, that 
the Brahmins in India claim the 
like prerogative for their ancient 
Sanserit. But without going thus 
far, let it be considered, that the 
example being once set, the advan- 
tage and immense importance of a 
correct language being impressed 
on the human mind, and interwoven 
with every mode of thinking, would 
be retained by every tribe of men, 
in their most distant miggations, and 
intermixtures with one another. 
Thus, notwithstanding the well- 
founded complaints of logical wri- 
ters, concerning the prejudices 
resulting from the use of words, 
and particular modes of expression, 
yet they seem to have done good 
enough to more than counterba- 
lance the evil. They have led all 
mankind to construct their various 
dialects on one systematic model ; 
one original language, formed by 
perfect wisdom. The instances of 
deviation from analogy and princi- 
ple, at least in any cultivated lan- 
guage, are so few, as not to deserve 
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much notice, or have any weight in 
the present argument. The most 
conspicuous that is to be found is 
in the Greek, where singular verbs 
agree with plural nouns of the neu- 
ter gender: or perhaps in the Eng- 
lish, wnere the pronoun, What, is 
both agent and object, at the same 
time. Such anomalies are to be ac- 
counted for, by considering, that 
the caprice of some eccentric mind 
may hive gained influence, until 
its crude fancies ripened into con- 
firmed and general habit. These 
deviations no more obscure the 
light of the present argument, than 
do the spots on the sun’s disk the 
splendour of that luminary. 
Whether the Hebrew, or some- 
thing more ancient still, from 
whence that is derived, be the ori- 
ginal language vouchsifed to man, 
cannot now be determined. The 
Jews themselves say, it was the 
language of Paradise ; and profess 
to have no doubt of its divine ori- 
gin. It is certainly the most an- 
cient now known ; and the adepts 
in it say, that it is the most curious, 
refined and philosophic of any lan- 
guagein the world. Particular no- 
tice is taken of the artful and highly 
refined manner, in which, by the 
addition of letters and syllables to 
the beginning and end of a very 
few original roots, it is rendered 
copious and expressive of all the 
different shades of thought formed 
bythe mind. This contrivance in- 
dicates that it was originally ex- 
tremely simple and concise ; such 
a3 we might expect would answer 
every purpose of man, before his 
Wants were multiplied, by the in- 
crease of individuals, families, so- 
cleties, states and nations, and be- 
fore arts and sciences had been 
improved. In this state few words 
Would suffice. And it is not con- 
tended that more was given, than 
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to answer the then condition ; leay- 
ing man to exercise his faculties, as 
circumstances should require. 

It is again remarked by learned 
philologers, that the Hebrew names 
of most conspicuous objects of 
sense, such as Earth, Air, Fire, 
Water, Sun, Moon, and so on, are 
to be found in all languages: some- 
what altered indeed, but plainly 
still traceable to the same root. 
This seems clearly to indicate ori- 
ginality in that language: That it | 
is the parent stock, from whence 
all others are derived ; and there- 
fore of divine origin, if any such 
ever was. Such conspicuous ob- 
jects would be much less likely, 
than others, to lose their first desig- 
nation, and adopt a novelty. The 
things, themselves, undergo no 
change: They are constantly pre- 
sent to the senses, to keep upa 
lively recollection of the name ; 
and have thus been transmitted 
through all languages, past and pre- 
sent. 

But a more forcible argument 
still remains to be noticed, in favour 
of this language. The Hebrew 
names, appropriated to natural ob- 
jects, it is afhrmed, are peculiarly 
expressive and significant of their 
qualities and powers. This cir- 
cumstance indicates a degree of 
improvement in natural science, 
beyond what can be supposed to 
have been attained, at so early a 
period of the world, as must cer- 
tainly be assigned to the formation 
of this language. Hence it may be 
argued, that these names must have 
been given by a Being, who more 
perfectly knew the nature of things, 
than a newly created, finite and li- 
mited understanding could have 
done. Whenanew machine is in- 
vented and formed by human art, 
it is commonly named by some 
word expressive of its most con- 
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spicuous quality, or its end and de- 
sign: such, for example, as a 
Watch, a Fulling Mill, a Steam En- 
gine, and the like. This man can 
do with perfect correctness ; for 
the thing named is his own produc- 
tion. He understands its qualities, 
and the design for which it is made. 
But the qualities and uses of natu- 
ral things are not learned, until 
after much study and application, 
save by him, who made and as- 
signed them their use. If then the 
Hebrew was the first language ever 
spoken on earth, it seems entitled 
to claim adivine origin. 

The argument now under consi- 
deration may seem to be opposed 
by a piece of very early Scripture 
history, where we are informed, 
that our first progenitor gave names 
to every living creature; ‘and 
whatsoever he called them, that was 
the name thereof. But it should 
be remembered, they were brought 
to him by the Creator, for the ex- 
press purpose of seeing what he 
would call them ; that is to say, to 


exercise his skill, in the use of 


words. But this he could not do, 
unless he had before possessed 
them. On the whole, then, since 
the immediate agency of God was 
here concerned, it seems reasona- 
ble to think, his wisdom directed 
in appropriating the names of the 
animal creation : and if of this part 
of his works, it is analogous to think 
he would do the like by the re- 
mainder; of which man stood in 
about the same need. This brings 
us to the point aimed to be estab- 
lished, the divine inspiration of the 
first human language, either of the 
Hebrew, or of some one anterior. 

Neither the tenor of this argu- 
ment, nor the nature of the case, 
requires us to suppose (as before 
remarked) that it was as copious 
as languages now in use. But we 


have reason enough to believe it 
correct and expressive, as far as it 
went ; even beyond what we now 
witness. This was necessary, in 
order that it might serve as a model 
for human skill and industry to fol- 
low ; leaving man to build upon 
the foundation thus laid ; to carry 
on the superstructure, as circum- 
stances might require ; as arts and 
sciences should improve, with the 
multiplication of the species. 

The nature of the subject now 
under examination, precludes the 
hope of entire certainty. High 
probability, such as usually de- 
mands assent, is all that can be ex- 
pected. And it is believed this has 
been obtained, by what was advanc- 
ed in regard to the knowledge of 
God and of language. Immediate 
divine interposition furnished the 
necessary information, on these 
points, for the exercise, and conse- 
quent well-being of the rational 
part of man, the immortal soul. 
But united with the soul, is an ani- 
mal material body, which requires 
nourishment and support from 
something similar to itself. It must 
have food and drink, or it quickly 
languishes and dies. Such is the 
nature of the creature it pleased 
God to make. Let us then pro- 
ceed to inquire into this point, and 
see whether it is not reasonable to 
think he should have communicat- 
ed some knowledge, concerning his 
necessary food. 

The inferior animals are guided 
invariably to a proper choice of 
food for the sustenance of their bo- 
dies. They are not observed to 
examine and select. They at once 


know and choose for themselves. - 


Their animal frame is adapted to 
digest unprepared vegetables, or 
the flesh of one another; and an 
unerring guide within directs them 
where toselect. We may call this 
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instinct, or inspiration of the Al- 
mighty, as we please. It is some- 
thing very definite and certain ; and 
yet altogether different from human 
reason. Reason they have not, 

nor do they need such a guide, in 
their situation, with their actual 
wants. They have what answers 
their purpose better. They feed, 
and are satisfied. But Man exhi- 
bits very few, if any traces of such 
a guide within. It would then be 
a wide anomaly in nature, to sup- 
pose he did not receive something 
from his Creator, as an equivalent. 
His situation would so have been 
less eligible, than that of the brute. 
Rather ought we to think, he must 
have received something more ex- 
alted and refined ; something more 
adapted to his rational nature ; 
something more comprehensive, 
and wider in its grasp; something 
more indicative of thinking, plan- 
ning and contriving. And what 
should this be, but direct informa- 
tion, that reason could understand 
and appreciate? Such an incon- 
sistency, as would result from an 
entire want of knowledge, on a 
point so material, might suit well 
enough with the atheistical notion, 
that every thing is the result of 
chance, or of blind fate ; but not at 
ali with the workmanship of a wise 
God. Certainly, then, such know- 
ledge man did originally receive, 
or the noblest creature on earth, 

would havé been left in a worse 
condition than the meanest. Food 
he must have, or immediately per- 
ish. Experience would come too 
late. While trying and examining, 
hunger would call; and life would 
be hazarded or destroyed. Against 
such a dilemma, the wisdom and 
goodness of the Creator was con- 
cerned to provide ; and therefore 
did provide, by communicating the 
knowledge of substances suitable 


for food and drink. This reason 
pronounces must have been the 
case. 

And when we have recourse to 
the written word of inspiration, the 
source and fountain of knowledge, 
concerning the origin and early 
history of “the human race, we are 
brought to the same result. For 
the Lord God informed our first 
progenitor, that he might eat of the 
fruit of every tree in the garden, 
save one. Whether these fruits 
contained all the variety of whole- 
some nourishment, and delicacy of 
taste, that a modern cook could as- 
semble, or a poet’s fancy create, is 
not material. Probably enough, 
however, it was so :— 

‘Order so contriv’d, as not to mix 

Tastes not well join’d, inelegant, but 
being 

Taste after taste, upheld with kindliest 
change.”* 





But fancy and poetry apart— 
They were doubtless wholesome 
and nourishing: nor does it appear 
how new-created man knew this, 
without some better guide, than his 
own slow, and frequently erring 
experience. While instinct guides 
the brute to his best good, we can 
but think man was not left to the 
sole direction of his f:l!acious and 
uninstructed observation :— 

‘‘ This may go wrong, the other must 
go right.” 


* Milton. t Pope. 
(To be continued. ) 
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‘‘ There ts one glory of the Sun, 
and another glory of the Moon, and 
another ziory uf the Stars; for one 
star differeth from another star tm 
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glory. So also is the resurrection of 


the dead.”’ 


The Apostle Paul, in explaining 
the nature of the Resurrection, and 
illustrating our condition in a fu- 
ture world of glory, does it by re- 
ferring us to our senses ; by which 
we perceive there are various de- 
grees of beauty, splendour, aad 
magnificence among the heavenly 
bodies. So also, says he, is the re- 
surrection of the dead. Hence itis 
manifest that the doctrine he teach- 
es 1s, that there will be different 
degrees of happiness or glory in 
the kingdom of heaven: a truth 
which men sometimes seem to 
doubt, or deny. Let us then in- 
quire what lights we can derive 
from Scripture and reason, in con- 
firmation of this truth. 

The uniform language of Scrip- 
ture is, that among Angels, those 
glorified spirits, who were always 
blessed and happy in the presence 
of God, there are different degrees 
of glory ; for we read of Angels and 
Archangels, Cherubims and Seraph- 
ims; of Angels great in power and 
might.—Greatness and goodness 
must go hand in hand among those 
happy beings: if then some are 
greater in power and might than 
others, they must be better. If 
some are more glorious than others, 
they must be more deserving of 
that glory; and therefore more 
holy and pure in the sight of God ; 
more zealous and fervent in his 
service. If thus there are degrees 
among angels, why not among the 
spirits of just men made perfect in 
Heaven ? 

Our Lord tells us there are many 
mansions in his Father's house. 
And what can we reasonably un- 
derstand by this, but that there are 
m.ny ‘legrees of happiness and joy, 
many stations or conditions of en- 


tertainment at the heavenly ban- 
quet? A mansion is a place of 
residence, fitte:| for ease and enjoy- 
ment ; a retirement from the busi- 
ness and cares of the world: such 
is the ordinary meaning of the word 
among men ; and our Lord used it 
to point out the rest in Heaven, 
from all the afflictions of this tran- 
sitory and vain life; and by his 
saying there are many mansions, it 
looks reasonable he should mean 


to be understood, that they are of 


different degrees of excellency, fit- 
ted to different degrees of enjoy- 
ment. If all were alike, it would 
have been most natural for him to 
have said, his Father’s house was 
a lirge mansion, in which all should 
be alike entertained. 

But in the next place we have 
the parable of the talents, in which 
this doctrine is directly taught : 
for the Lord says to the faithful 
servant who had gained the five 
talents, have thou dominion over 
five eities; and in like manner to 


‘him who had gained the two talents, 


have dominion over two cities. Here 
the reward is the same in kind, but 
different in degree. And as this 

arable has express reference to 
the day of judgment, when rewards 
are to be distributed to the faithful 
servants of God, and their eternal 
state fixed, it is most manifest from 
it, that there will be different de- 
grees of enjoyment in Heaven. We 
cannot understand the intent and 
meaning of this parablean any other 
light. 

All these passages speak the 
same language with the Apostle, 
where he illustrates the resurrec- 
tion state, by referring us to the 
different degrees of glory and splen- 
dour in natural objects of sense. 
As when he says,—the glory of the 
celestial is one, and the glory of the 
terrestrial 1s another. And among 
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celestial, or heavenly bodies, there 
are different degrees of glory, as 
of the sun, moon, and stars; and 
also among stars, some are more 
bright and shining than others ; for 
one star differeth from another star 
in glory. So also is the resurrection 

the dead: So shall the dead, 
Pn they rise, differ from each 
other in glory ; doubtless according 
as they are more or less worthy in 
the sight of God. Many other 
passages in the Bible might be 
found, from whence we might draw 
the same conclusion ; but these are 
enough to prove that it is a Scrip- 
ture doctrine. 

And when we come to examine 
the subject by the light of reason, 
we shall be obliged to the same con- 
clusion as we get from Scripture. 
All the works of God, from the 
least to the greatest, are marked 
with different degrees of perfection 
and glory. Of mere inanimate 
things, some are vastly more ex- 
alted than others, more curious in 
form and contrivance ; more won- 
derfully put together, and better 
adapted to our use. Among ani- 
mals, some are more wise and sa- 
gacious than others, of better tem- 
pers and dispositions, and have a 
far more exalted nature. And 
when we compare those of the 
same kind, we find great degrees 
of difference in excellency and use- 
fulness: and if by the light of re- 
velation we look above men to an- 
gels, we find the same difference 
marked by the hand of God. Hence 
we are led to argue the same dif- 
ference of excellency, and conse- 
quently of glory and happiness 
among men. God delights in the 
infinite variety of his productions, 
ascending in harmonious order, 
from the least to the most perfect, 
from the mite of inanimate matter 
to the highest Archangel. Why 


not then degrees of excellency 
among men? And if there are de- 
grees of excellency, there must be 
degrees of happiness ; for one will 
be in proportion to the other. 

Again, when we come to exam- 
ine the different tempers and cha- 
racters of men on earth, we find 
their moral qualities infinitely va- 
rious, some more and some less 
good and holy. Hence we can but 
conclude that God will suit his re- 

wards to the deservings of each 
one: and therefore that there will 
be degrees of happiness in Heaven. 
For we are told, every one shall 
receive according to the deeds done 
in the body; and as these must be 
different, so must what they shall 
receive be different. To imagine, 
in short, that all in a future world 
of glory will be exactly equal, is 
contrary to the whole order and 
economy of God’s works; and as 
unreasonable as to say that all men 
are equal in this world, in their 
powers and faculties, in the endow- 
ments of body and mind ; a propo- 
sition which every moment’s expe- 
rience contradicts. And therefore 
we may thus conclude, that there 
will be degrees of enjoyment among 
those who shall be admitted into 
the mansions of rest. 

To this doctrine it may be ob- 
jected, that it represents God as 
dealing partially and unjustly with 
his creatures, by making some hap- 
pier than others. But this objec- 
tion will disappear, if we consider 
that he was under no obligation to. 
any of them, not even to give them 
existence. Whatever he gives is 
a matter of bounty ; and surely he 
may do as he will with his own. 
Having given them what he pleas- 
ed, if they improve his bounty, 
they may depend on a reward equal 
to their capacity, and to what they 
deserve. It is in this sense the 
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Apostle asks, Hath not the potter 
power over the clay of the same 
lump, to make one vessel to honor, 
and another to dishonor? He may 
make one being with capacities and 
powers for great enjoyment, and 
another for little. If this were not 
the case, how came he to create 
angels, which are so much superior 
to men, in power, glory and happi- 
ness? How came he to create so 
many orders of beings inferior to 
men? These things, which we 
know to be facts, militate as much 
against God’s justice and impartiali- 
ty, as the supposition of degrees of 
happiness in Heaven, among glori- 
fied saints. But the trutinis, nel- 
ther of them is unjust, for every 
one receives as much as ts suited 
to his nature, as he is capable of 
enjoying. Where then is the in- 
justice? If God had, indeed, made 
beings with great capacities, and 
denied them the means of suitable 
enjoyment, he would have dealt 
partially. If among those of equal 
capacity, he had given some the 
means, and withholden them from 
others, he would have been charge- 
able with injustice. But this, the 
doctrine we are considering does 
not propose. In the work of crea- 
tion, God is, and may be sovereign 
and arbitrary ; he may give and 
withhold, without injustice to any 
one. But in governing and admi- 
nistering the affairs of his kingdom, 
his eternal perfections of justice 
and equity induce him to an equal 
deal among beings that are equal. 

It may again be objected, that 
different degrees of happiness will 
raise envy, and destroy harmony 
in Heaven. Butlask,howso? If 
every one is conscious he has what 
he deserves, nay, as much as he 
can enjoy, where is room for envy ? 

Where is murmuring and complain- 
ing? But this will doubtless be 
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the case. This now is the case in 
Heaven. Everyone knows he has 
what he deserves, what he can en- 
joy, and perfectly acquiesces in the 
dispensations of God ; is perfectly 
willing that those who deserve, and 
are capable of more, should enjoy 
more. With this, all rest content- 
ed, and are happy. 

In this world, surrounded as we 
are by temptations—hampered with 
gross and sensual passions—blind- 
ed and prejudiced with desires— 
swollen with pride, and imbittered 
with anger and resentment, it may 
be difficult for us to comprehend 
how we shall be able to see others 
enjoying more than ourselves, 
without being disturbed and robbed 
of our happiness. But do we ex: 
pect to carry all these gross sensual 
passions into Heaven along with us ? 
If we do, we have formed a very 
incomplete notion of future bliss ; 
and it is to be feared are but illy 
prepared for its enjoyment. Let 
vain men, in this transitory world, 
envy those who possess and enjoy 
a little more of its dross than them- 
selves; yet the saints in Heaven 
will have more exalted and purer 
views: they will know better how 
to enjoy God’s gifts. Let the proud 
and the high-minded be stung by 
the just or the unjust reproaches, 
or by the neglect of their tellow- 
mortals ; yet ought they to be sen- 
sible, that if they ever get to Heav- 


en, it must be by being divested of 


such tempers ; and being without 
deserved reproach: and when 
there, there will be none to re- 
proach them undeservedly. Where 
then will be envy and strife about 
place, rank and honour, which now 
cause so much misery? Let the 
vain-glorious here boast their ex- 
altation, and despise others ; yet 
let them know that Heaven is no 
place for them, until they are be- 
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eome meek and lowly : : and are 
perfectly willing to give every one 
his place and his due. In fine, let 
us form just notions of the bliss of 
Heaven, of the peace and harmony 
that there reigns ; and we need not 
fear being made unhappy, if some 
should be greater and more glori- 
ous than ourselves. Let us strive 
earnestly to divest ourselves of 
every unlawful desire, every inor- 
dinate passion, and God shall assist 
us to deserve, and put us in pos- 
session of Heaven ; where we shall 
be so happy as not to find room for 
envy or hatred, or the least wish 
to diminish the happiness of others. 

If what has been thus said be 
true, we may fairly conclude from 
this doctrine, that the joys of Heav- 
en will not be stationary ; ; but that 
they will be for ever increasing. 
None will be so good and perfect, 
but that they may be better. And 
who can doubt, but that in Heaven 
the saints in the immediate pre- 
sence of Almighty God, employed 
for ever in praising him, will grow 
better and more holy? In sucha 
school, who would not learn ? And 
if they grow better, they must of 
course be more happy. Since finite 
can never comprehen¢ infinite, we 
may, to all eternity, be making new 
discoveries of power, goodness, and 
holiness in Almighty God; and as 
he shall be more known, he will be 
more adored and loved ; and con- 
sequently his worshippers will be 
growing wiser and better. 

Again, since there is an infinite 
distance between God and the most 
exalted finite creature, the most 
holy and seraphic Angel round the 
throne, that sings glory to his name ; 
we may, to all eternity, appro: ach 
him in perfection ; yet leave an in- 
finite distance betw een the creature 
and the Creator. How animating 
the consideration, that how great 
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soever may be the bliss of Heaven, 
yet it will be growing greater ! 
The time shall come, somewhere 
in eternity, when we who now 
grovel on earth, and see our God 
but darkly, shall see and know 
him, worship and serve him, with 
the same zeal as does now the high- 
est Angel in Heaven. The time 
shall come, after perhaps millions 
of ages, when we who now are cum- 
bered with flesh, and subject to 
pains and sorrows, shall possess the 
like pure essence, and inconceiva- 
ble bliss, as now falls to the lot of 
Archangels ; while they shall have 
advanced as far beyond our mea- 
sure, as now they are; leaving 
room for us to follow to the same 
perfection. This ought to animate 
and encourage us, and make us re- 
solve to enter Heaven foremost 
among saints. ‘This ought to quick- 
en all our faculties, and make us 
strive earnestly in the race. It 
should make us resolve that we 
will see no one before us in the 
heavenly road. 

As we believe God to be the 
only perfect existence, who chang- 
es not, it follows that all created 
beings are changeable. But in 
Heaven this change can be only for 
the better: therefore an infinite 
progression towards perfection fol- 
lows: and hence aa eternal ad- 
vanceme:! in happiness. What a 
glorious ; vospect then have we ip 
our view! After millions of ages 
have passed away, the same im- 
provement will be before us; the 
same prize of perfection, towards 
which we shall be pressing for- 
ward. This is representing the 
goodness of God as truly infinite. 
This is conceiving of an heavenly 
inheritance, as truly incorruptible 
and unfading. 

He who sincerely believes these 
things cannot do less than resolve 
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to run well the race set before him. 
He who keeps them always in mind 
will assuredly so conduct, that his 
life shall shine more and more be- 
fore men; who shall see his good 
works, and glorify God in Heaven. 
That progression towards infinite 
bliss, which shall never have an 
end, must be begun in this present 
life. And thus virtue and piety 
are eminently encouraged by this 
doctrine of degrees in heavenly 
bliss. 

Let us then press forward towards 
the mark for the prize of the high 
calling of God. Let us seek and 
strive earnestly to enter in at the 
strait gate. Let us reach forth unto 
the things that are before; forget- 
ting those that are behind. Let us 
remember that if ever we get to 
Heaven, this will be our employ- 
ment to all eternity, to grow wiser 
and wiser, and better and better, 
and happier. Say not, think not, 
you are good and holy enough. 
The saints in Heaven will not think 
so. Theywill know there is room 
for infinite improvement; and 
therefore press forward. So do 
ye always in this world ; and God 
shall finally receive you, where 
you will be in no danger of falling 
away ; but will be always advanc- 
ing, and always rejoicing in his 
goodness. 
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BIBLICAL CRITICISM. 

2 Timotnmy iv. 14. The Lordre- 
ward him according to his works. 
This translation makes the Apostle 
say a harsh thing, hardly consistent 
with that Christian temper, with 
which we ought to suppose him 
actuated. And the verb amoduy. 


here rendered in the imperative 


Criticism. 


mood reward, is in the optative 
mood in the Greek ; which some- 
times admits the zmperative in Eng- 
lish ; but more frequently should 
take the potential form, thus, The 
Lord may reward him according to 
his works. 


John vi. 46. Which of you con- 
vinceth me of sin? He who knew 
all things, needed not to be con- 
vinced of any thing. To be con- 
vinced is to be persuaded of the 
truth of a thing ; to be convinced of 
its existence. But of this, neither 
our Saviour, nor any one else need- 
ed conviction. And it ts to be re- 
marked, that the verb eAeyyer Is 
somewhat equivocal, and may be 
translated to allege. to accuse, to 
prove, or toconvict. The passage 
then would better be rendered, 
which of you convicteth me of sin: 
i. e. which of you can allege against 
me any thing that is sinful. 


Matthew xx. 23.—Mark x. 40. 
But to sit on my right hand, and on 
my left, is not mine to give, but it 
shall “be given to them, for whom it 
1s prepared of my Father. Accord- 
ing to this rendering, our Saviour 
says what he elsewhere contra- 
dicts, when he tells us that all pow- 
er is given unto him in Heaven and 
earth. And besides, it should be 
remarked that the words, zt shal/ 
be given to them, are not in the ori- 
ginal, but are supplied by the trans- 
lators. This is supposing an un- 
commonly violent ellipsis, and one 
without sufficient authority. Let 
them, then, be entirely omitted, 
and the preposition adda be ren- 
dered except, a sense which it will 
frequently bear; and we have a 
translation obviously comporting 
with the character always claimed 
by our Saviour, as the eternal Son 
of God. But to sit on my right 
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hand, and on my left, 1s not mine to 
give, except to them for whom it is 


prepared of my Father. 


Mitthew xxvi. 45.—Mark xiv. 
41. Sleep on now and take your 
rest. Can it be supposed that the 
meek and lowly Jesus, in the then 
situation of things, returning from 
his agony, would utter a bitter sar- 
casm upon his disciples, for their 
drowsiness? This he does, ac- 
cording to our translation ; for he 
immediately adds, in contradiction 
of what he had said, arise, let us be 
going. All this difficulty will be 
removed, by calling to mind, that 
the early written languages were, 
all of them, without grammatical 
pauses and marks of distinction ; 
and that the second person plural of 
the indicative mood, and that of the 
imperative are alike. Now let there 
be an interrogation point supplied 
after the words, Kaéevders ro Aosrov 
xo avamavedde; and let to Aoimov 
be rendered yet or still; a sense 
which it will bear, in reference to 
time ; and we have obvious con- 
sistency. Do you still sleep and 
take your rest? when behold the 
hour is at hand ; and the Son of Man 
is betrayed—Arise, let us be going. 


—p—— 
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Every scribe, which is instructed 
unto the kingdom of Heaven, is like 
unto a man that is an householder, 
which bringeth forth out of his trea- 
sure things new and old.—Matthew 
xii. 52. 


Potycarp, Bishop of Smyrna, 
lived next in order of time, among 
the Christian Fathers; having been 
acquainted with the last surviving 
Apostle, St. John, and living tea 
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great age, he suffered martyrdom 
past the middle of the second cen- 
tury. But nothing of his works 
has reached our times, save one 
short epistle ; and this has been so 
frequently inserted in publications 
of this sort, that we shall omit it, 
and pass to Justin Martyr, who 
lived and wrote about the middle of 
the secondcentury. He embraced 
Christianity at middle age, and be- 
came a strenuous advocate for the 
faith. Several Apologies of his, ad- 
dressed to the Roman Emperors, 
are extant. But having been edu- 
cated in the Platonic school of phi- 
losophy, he.seems to have imbibed 
a fondness for the serious dialogue ; 
a kind of composition, in which the 
founder of his sect excelled. Hence 
his principal work is his Dialogue 
with TrypHo the Jew. Here, in 
an easy conversation style, he has 
discussed many of the main doc- 
trines of the Gospel. In the fol- 
lowing extract will be seen how he 
viewed the character of Jesus 
Christ ; about which these modern 
times have raised many questions. 


Justin Marryr.—But how comes 
it about that you, who appear so 
frequently to contradict what you 
have once admitted, should com- 
plain of others, that they are cap- 
tious and fond of contention ? 

TrypHo.—You are attempting 
to prove a thing, which to me seems 
incredible, nay almost impossible, 
that God should condescend to be 
born, and become a man. 

J. M.—If I should undertake to 
prove this by human learning and 
reasoning, | ought not to be endur- 
ed. But if | cite numerous pas- 
sages of scripture, repeatedly teach- 
ing the same thing, I beg of you to 
consider them carefully ; and see 
whether you are not chargeable 
with hardness of heart, in net un- 
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derstanding the mind and will of 
God. But if you shall resolve to 
persevere in your present views, 
no harm can result to me; but re- 
taining also my sentiments, as they 
have been expressed to you in this 
conference, | must Jeave you to 
yourself. 

T.—Consider then, my friend, 
on your part, that after all your 
labour and pains, and all our inves- 
tigation about these things, we must 
submit to what the Scripwres re- 
quire. 

J. M.—I do not so much request 
that you would carefully examine 
the things that come in controver- 
sy, as that you would be cautious 
not to contradict your own statings, 
when you have no other course to 
take, in order to have something to 
gay. 

T.—I will endeavour to observe 
your caution. 
~ J. M.—To my former queries, 
then, | wish to ask you further ; 
for by such interrogations, | should 
hope to bring the controversy toa 
speedy issue. 

T.—Ask then. 

J. M.—According to the sacred 
writings, is any other being to be 
adored as Lord and God, save him 
who formed the universe, and his 
anointed, who, it is proved to you 
by numerous scriptures, was born 
2 man ? 

T.—-How can I grant this, since 
it includes the very essence of the 
question we are discussing, wheth- 
er there is any other God than the 
Father alone ? 

J. M.—And yet it was very suit- 
able I should ask you the question, 
in order that | might distinctly know 
what you believe, and whether you 
confess any thing else concerning 
God. 

T.—Certainly not. 

J. M.—Well then, taking here 
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your stand, what say you to this - 
the word of God says, who shall 
declare his generation? Ought you 
not to conclude his seed is not of 
the human race ? 

T.—Be it so: yet what says the 
same word to David, that from his 
loins God shall receive to himself 
a son, and establish for him a king- 
dom, and place him on the throne 
of his glory ?* 

J. M.—True. And yet I say, 
that if the prophecy spoken by 
Esaias, behold a virgin shall con- 
ceive, concern not the family of 
David, but some other family of the 
twelve tribes, then indeed the thing 
will remain in doubt. But if this 
prophecy has reference to the 
house of David, as certainly it has. 
then Esaias explains the manner 
how that should come to pass, 
which God spake obscurely to Da- 
vid. And I trust, my friend, you 
will not deny. that the prophets 
who followed those that spake and 
wrote such things, have explained 
many matters, first obscurely hint- 
ed, in similitudes, in sacrifices, in 
symbols, and external rites. 

T’.—Certainly I do not. 

J. M.—If then I can make it ap- 
pear, that this prophecy of Esaias 
has reference to him whom we call 
the Messiah, the Christ, and net to 
Hezekiah, as you would have us 
think ; shall 1 not prevail on you 
herein to put less confidence in you: 


* Something like these words are to 
be found, 2 Samuel vii. 12—16, where 
we read; I will set up thy seed after 
thee, which shall proceed out of thy bow- 
els; and I will establish thy kingdom-- 
thy throne shall be established for ever. 
This paraphrastical manner of quoting 
the Scriptures is frequently found among 
the early Fathers. Possibly, in this 
case, it was done intentionally, in order 
to expose the quibbling and evasion of 
the Jews, when pressed with difficulties 
from the word of God, 
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Rabbins, who themselves admit, 
that there are passages not correct- 
ly rendered, in the translation done 
by your seventy-two Elders, at the 
order of Ptolemy, king of Egypt? 
And thus, what obviously, in the 
sacred writings, convicts them of 
folly and self-conceit, they venture 
to say, is not thus written in the 
original. And whatever they think 
they can wrest to mere human 
things, they affirm is not spoken of 
him, whom we acknowledge to be 
the Messiah ; but of him, to whom 
they endeavour, by their distorted 
expositions, to make the words ap- 
ply. So here, in regard to the 
scriptures now under consideration, 
they have taught you to pervert 
them into a reference to Hezeki- 
ah: the falsehood of which, as I 
promised, I shall endeavour to 
make out. And as to those scrip- 
tures which we adduce, as they 
have already been cited, announc- 
ing in the plainest words, that the 
Messiah should suffer, and yet be 
adored, yet be God: These, they 
are compelled to grant, must have 
reference to Messiah; yet being 
thus strengthened, they venture to 
maintain that he was not the pro- 
mised Messiah: But that one shall 
yet come, who shall suffer, and 
reign, and be adored as God. The 
absurdity and folly of this their 
evasion I shall endeavour to evince. 


No one can avoid seeing, from 
the foregoing extract, what was 
Justin’s view of the character of 
Jesus Christ; that he was to be 
worshipped, and therefore was 
verily a Divine Person, the Son of 
God. Whether he has established 
the point, in the best manner it 
could be done from the authority 
of the Old Testament, (the only 
authority to which his antagonist 
would submit,) is quite another 


question. It is enough that such 
was his intention, and such he be- 
lieved to be the real character of 
Jesus Christ, whom we worship as 
God. 


For the Churchman’s Magazine. 


Ir is presumed there will be found 
few readers of our MAGAZINE, who 
have not known something of the cha- 
racter of CowPeER, of his poetic talents, 
of the morbid melancholy which at 
turns deprived him of his reason; and 
above all, of his ardent piety, in which 
he excelled most men. A collection 
of his letters to his friends has very late- 
ly been published in England; and it 
is intended to insert extracts from them 
in each number for some time, not 
doubting but that almost any thing 
from the pen of such a man will be ac- 
ceptable. 


To Joseph Hill, Esq. Jan. 21, 1769. 


‘*¢] rejoice with you in your re- 
covery, and that you have escaped 
from the hands of one from whose 
hands you will not always escape. 
Death is either the most formidable, 
or the most comfortable thing we 
have in prospect, on this side of 
eternity. To be brought near to 
him, and to discern neither of these 
features in his face, would argue 
a degree of insensibility, of which I 
will not suspect my friend, whom! 
know to be a thinking man. You 
have heen brought down to the 
sides of the grave, and you have 
been raised again by Him who has 
the keys of the invisible world ; 
who opens, and none can shut ; 
who shuts, and none can open. Jf 
do not forget to return thanks to 
Him on your behalf, and to pray 
that your life, which He has spar 
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ed may be devoted to his service. 
‘Behold! I stand at the door and 
knock.’ is the word of Him, on 
whom both our mortal and immor- 
_tal life depends ; and, blessed be 
his name, it is the word of one who 
wounds only that He may heal, and 
who waits to be gracious. The 
language of every such dispensa- 
tion is, ‘ Prepare to meet thy God.’ 
It speaks with the voice of mercy 
and goodness; for without such 
notices, whatever preparation we 
might make for other events, we 
should make none for this. My 
dear friend, I desire and pray, that 
when this last enemy shall come to 
execute an unlimited commission 
upon us, we may be found ready, 
being established and rooted in a 
well-grounded faith in his name, 
who conquered and triumphed over 
him upon his cross.” 


To the same, June 27, 1772 


““IT only write to return you 
thanks for your kind offer—Agnos- 
co veteris vestigia famme. But I 
will endeavour to go on without 
troubling you. Excuse an expres- 
sion that dishonours your friend- 
ship ; I should rather say, it would 
be a trouble to myself, and I know 
you will be generous enough to 
give me credit for the assertion. I 
had rather want many things, any 
thing indeed that this world could 
afford me, than abuse the affection 
of a friend. I suppose you are 
sometimes troubled upon my ac- 
count. But youneednot. I have 
no doubt it will be seen, when my 
days are closed, that I served a 
Master who would not suffer me to 
want any thing that was good for 
me. Hesaid to Jacob, I will sure- 
ly do thee good ; and this he said, 
not for his sake only, but for ours 
also, if we trust in Him. This 
thought relieves me from the great- 


est part of the distress I should 
else suffer in my present circum- 
stances, and enables me to sit down 
peacefully upon the wreck of my 
fortune.” 


To the Rev. John Newton, May 28, 
1781. 


‘* The season is wonderfully im- 
proved within this day or two ; and 
if these cloudless skies are continu- 
ed to us, or rather if the cold winds 
do not set in again, promises you a 
pleasant excursion, as far, at least, 
as the weather can conduce to make 
itsuch. You seldom complain of 
too much sunshine ; and if you are 
prepared for a heat somewhat like 
that of Africa, the south walk in 
our long garden will exactly suit 
you. Reflected from the gravel, 
and from the walls, and beating 
upon your head at the same time, 
it may possibly make you wish you 
could enjoy for an hour or two that 
immensity of shade afforded by the 
gigantic trees still growing in the 
land of your captivity. If you 
could spend a day now and then in 
those forests, and return with a 
wish te England, it would be no 
small addition to the number of 
your best pleasures. But penne 
non hominit date. The time will 
come perhaps (but death must 
come first) when you will be able 
to visit them without either danger, 
trouble, or expense ; and when the 
contemplation of those well-re- 
membered scenes will awaken in 
you emotions of gratitude and 
praise, surpassing all you could 
possibly sustain at present. In this 
sense, | suppose there is a heaven 
upon earth at all times, and that the 
disembodied spirit may find a pe- 
culiar joy arising from the contem- 
plation of those places it was for- 
merly conversant with, and, so far 
at least, be reconciled to a world it 
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was once so weary of, as to use it 
in the delightful way of thankful 
recollection,” &c. &c. &c. 


To the same, March 14, 1782. 


‘‘] was not unacquainted with 
Mr. B—’s extraordinary case, be- 
fore you favoured me with his let- 
ter and his intended dedication to 
the Queen, though I am obliged to 
you for a sight of those two curiosi- 
ties, which I do not recollect to 
have ever seen till you sent them. 
I could, however, were it not a 
subject that would make us all mel- 
ancholy, point out to you some 
essential differences between his 
state of mind and my own, which 
would prove mine to be by far the 
most deplorable of the two. I sup- 
pose no man could cespair, if he 
did not apprehend something sin- 
gular in the circumstances of his 
own story, something that discrimi- 
nates it from that of every other 
man, and that induces despair as an 
inevitable consequence. You may 
encounter his unhappy persuasion 
with as many instances as you 
please, of persons who, like him, 
having renounced all hope were yet 
restored ; and may thence infer 
that he, like them, shall meet with 
a season of restoration ;—but it is 
in vain. Every such individual 
accounts himself an exception to all 
rules, and therefore the blessed 
reverse that others have experi- 
enced affords no ground of com- 
fortable expectation to him. But 
you will say, it is reasonable to con- 
clude that, as all your predecessors 
in this vale of misery and horror 
have found themselves delightfully 
disappointed at last, so will you :— 
I grant the reasonableness of it: 
it would be sinful perhaps, because 
uncharitable, to reason otherwise ; 
but an argument, hypothetical in 
its nature, however rationally con- 


ducted, may lead to a false conclu- 
sion ; and, in this instance, so will 
yours. But I forbear. For the 
cause above mentioned, I will say 
no more, though it is a subject on 
which | could write more than the 
mail would carry. I must deal 
with you as I deal with poor Mrs. 
Unwin, in all our disputes about it, 
cutting all controversy short by an 
appeal to the event.”’ 


To the same, Jan. 26, 1783. 


‘It is reported among persons 
of the best intelligence at Olney— 
the barber, the schoolmaster, and 
the drummer of a corps quartered 
at this place,—that the belligerent 
powers are at last reconciled, the 
articles of the treaty adjusted, and 
that peace is at the door. I saw 
this morning, at nine o’clock, a 
group of about twelve figures very 
closely engaged in a conference, as 
I suppose, upon the same subject. 
The scene of consultation was a 
blacksmith’s shed, very comforta- 
bly screened from the wind, and 
directly opposed to the morning 
sun. Some held their hands be- 
hind them, some had them folded 
across their bosom, and others had 
thrust them into their breeches’ 
pockets. Every man’s posture be- 
spoke a pacific turn of mind ; but 
the distance being too great for 
their words to reach me, nothing 
transpired. I am willing, however, 
to hope that the secret will not be 
a secret long ; and that you and [, 
equally interested in the event, 
though not, perhaps, equally well- 
informed, shall soon have an op- 
portunity to rejoice in the comple- 
tion of it.” 


To the same, Sept. 8, 1783. 


‘‘] have been lately more deject- 
ed and more distressed than usual ; 
more harrassed by dreams in the 
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night, and more deeply poisoned 
by them in the following day. | 
know not what is pretended by an 
alteration forthe worse, after eleven 
years of misery ; but firmly believe 
that it is not designed as the ivtro- 
duction of a change for the better 

You know not what | suffered while 
you were here, nor was there any 
need you should. Your friendship 
for me would have made you in 
some degree a partaker of my 
woes; and your share in them 
would have been increased by your 
inability to help me. Perhaps, in- 
deed, they took a keener edge 
from the consideration of your pre- 
sence. ‘The friend of my heart, 
the person with whom [ had for- 
merly taken sweet counsel, no long- 
er useful to me as a minister, no 
longer pleasant to me as a Christian, 
was a spectacle that must necessa- 
rily add the bitterness of mortifica- 
tion to the sadness of despair. [| 
now see a long winter before me, 
and am to get through it as I can. 
I know the ground, before I tread 


upon it. It is hollow ; it is agitat- 
ed; it suffers shocks in every 


direction ; it is like the soil of Ca- 
labria—all whirlpool and undula- 
tion. But! must reel through it; 
at least, if | be not swallowed up 
by the way.” 


To the same, Nov. 30, 1783. 
‘‘T have neither long visits to 
pay nor to receive, nor ladies to 
spend hours in telling me that which 
might be told in five minutes, yet 
often find myself obliged to be an 
economist of time, and to make the 
most of a short opportunity. Let 
our station be as retired as it may, 
there is no want of playthings and 
avocations, nor much need to seek 
them in this world of ours. Busi- 


ness, or what presents itself to us 
under that imposing character, wall 


find us out, even in the stillest re 
treat, and plead its importance, 
however trivial in reality, as a just 
demandeupon our attention. It is 
wonderful how, by means of such 
real or seeming necessities, my 
time is stolen away. I have just 
time to observe that time is short : 
and by the time | have made the 
observation, time is gone. I have 
wondered in former days at the pa- 
tience of the Antediluvian world : 
that they could endure a life almost 
millenary, with so little variety as 
seems to have fallen to their share. 
It is probable that they had much 
feweremploymentsthanwe. Thei 
affairs lay in a narrower compass ; 
their libraries were indifferently 
furnished ; philosophical researcb- 
es were carried on with much less 
industry and acuteness of penetra- 
tion; and fiddles, perhaps, were 
not even invented. How then 
could seven or eight hundred years 
of life be supportable ? I have ask- 
ed this question formerly, and been 
at a loss to resolve it: but I think 
1 can answer it now. [ will sup- 
pose myself born a thousand years 
before Noah was born or thought 
of. I rise with the sun; | wor- 
ship; | prepare my breakfast ; I 
swallow a bucket of goat’s milk, 
and a dozen good sizeable cakes. 
I fasten a new string to my bow ; 
and my youngest boy,a lad of about 
thirty years of age, having played 


with my arrows till he has stript off 


all the feathers, I find myself oblig- 
ed to repair them. The morning 
is thus spent in preparing for the 
chase, and it 1s become necessary 
that | should dine. I dig up my 
roots; | wash them; I boil them: 
I find them not done enough, I boil 
them again ; my wife is angry ; we 
dispute ; we settle the point ; but 
in the mean time the fire goes out, 
and must be kindled again. All 
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this is very amusing. I hunt; I 
bring home the prey; with the 
skin of it 1 mend an old coat, or 
make anew one. ‘By this time the 
day is far spent ; I feel myself fa- 
tigued, and retire to rest. Thus 
what with tilling the ground, and 
eating the fruit of it, hunting and 
walking, running, and mending old 
clothes, and sleeping and rising 
again, | can suppose an inhabitant 
of the primeval world so much oc- 
cupied, as to sigh over the short- 
ness of life, and to find at the end 
of many centuries, that they had all 
slipt through his fingers, and were 
passed away like ashadow. What 
wonder then that I, who live ina 
day of so much greater refinement, 
when there is so much more to be 
wanted, and wished, and to be en- 
joyed, should feel myself now and 
then pinched in point of opportu- 
nity, and at some loss for leisure to 
fill four sides of a sheet like this ? 
Thus, however, it is; and if the 
ancient gentlemen to whom I have 
referred, and their complaints of 
the disproportion of time to the oc- 
casions they had for it, will not 
serve me as an excuse, I must even 
plead guilty, and confess that I am 
oft in haste, when I have no good 
reason for being so.”’ 


——_>_— 
For the Charchman’s Magazine. 


Mr. Editor,— 


Permit an old friend and reader 
to congratulate you and the Church 
on the resuscitation of the Church- 
man’s Magazine. Through its va- 


rious vicissitudes, | have been its 

constant patron, though its claims 

upon the affections of the Church 

have not been, at all times, equally 

supported :—but wherever edited, 

it has had this excellence, it has 
VOL. 1V.—NO. 4. 


maintained with uniformity and 
ability primitive and evangelical 
doctrines. By its power ° of resus- 
citation, it has preserved its exist- 
ence longer, I believe, than any 
theological journal in our country— 
and has passed through greater, 
though not equally destructive vi- 
cissitudes. Since its commence- 
ment, very many periodical publi- 
cations have sprung into existénce, 
have had their day, and are passed 
away, or lie forgotten upon the 
shelves of their patrons. None 
have attained its age ; and J think, 
I hazard nothing, in saying to its 
degree of usefulness. It has been 
its good fortune never to have ex- 
perienced the infirmities of age, 
ancient as it is; a circumstance 
which is peculiar, and has had its 
origin in its singular power of re- 
newing its youth and vigour. 

With so long an intimacy and 
friendship, and with an accurate 
knowledge of its whole history and 
character, you may well suppose, 
that I took up your first number 
with grateful emotions, as an old 
friend who had, at intervals, for se 
long a period, beguiled away plea- 
santly and profitably hours which 
would otherwise, perhaps, have 
hung heavily on my hands. AndI 
am free to say, and I trust it will 
be considered no fulsome compli- 
ment, that the company of my old 
friend has never given me greater 
pleasure. Among other improve- 
ments, on coming into life again, | 
notice that his train of thought has 
taken a different, but not less in- 
structive course than formerly ; 
that his stock of various matter is 
reduced to something like a system, 
and that he at turns amuses me 
with things new and old. If he has 
assumed more of the philosophical 
character in one part, he is more 
familiar in communicating religious 
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114 Letter to 
instruction, and furnishes me with 
more variety of matter in another. 

My neighbours are chiefly plain 

people like myself; but we are in 
the habit of thinking and conversing 
on subjects which some perhaps 
may think rather above our condi- 
tion. Our old friend meets us on 
these topics, and we have been 
congr itulating ourselves on the en- 
tertainment and instruction which 
we have received from his first 
visit. He has removed many of 
the difficulties which had occurred 
to our minds, and whatever scepti- 
cism may have been suggested by 
our undirected and rather desulto- 
ry speculations, promises to be re- 
moved by his shewing that Science 
is in truth the handmaid of Religion. 
In an age of sermons, he manifests 
a disposition to satisfy our circle in 
this respect also, and if he does not 
talk as long as some others, we are 
at least satisfied with his talking as 
well. And though we have neither 
means to obtain, nor time to peruse 
the various works which are daily 
issuing from the press, yet we like 
to know what is doing in the litera- 
ry and philosophical world ; still 
we delight most in tracing the pro- 
gress of the Church, and of our 
common Christianity. 

Our old friend comes to us in 
somewhat of a new dress, to be 
sure; but he seems desirous to 
adapt himself to our situation, if 
possible, more than ever. And | 
for one promise myself much in- 
struction and edification from his 
monthly visits. His reception I 
hope will always be such, that he 
will continue to favour us with the 
pleasure of his company. 

I have only one or two requests, 
Mr. Editor, with which I would 
trouble you. We are constantly 
waylaid by a set of men called 
agents, to collect subscriptions for 


the Editor. 


one publication, or another. These 
come recommended by names with 
which we are little, or perhaps not 
at all acquainted—Presidents of 
Colleges, D. D.’s. L. L. D.’s. ; and 
notwithstsnding this we have been 
sometimes taken in. Now we would 
like to know from a friend, in whose 
judgment we confide the character 
of these publications, and we would 
wish him from time to time to ac- 
quaint us with those works, which 
Churchmen ought to patronize, and 
which should h: ive a place in the 
small libraries of those, whose ayo- 
cations afford them little leisure for 
re: ading. I am always pleased and 
edified by sketches of the lives of 
persons eminent for their piety. | 
should be much gratified to have a 
biography of the Fathers of our 
Church in this State, particularly 
of those who have long since re- 
ceived their rewards, but whose 
names we still revere. Buta large 
portion of those who will peruse 
the Magazine are plain people, and 
would read sketches of prety and 
worth in the humble walks of life, 
with the greatest pleasure and pro- 
fit; and such sketches | hope our 
friend will occasionally bring along 
with him. 

You will pardon, Mr. Editor, 
this intrusion, and forgive the a 
quacity of an old friend, who, 
the joy of associating with a com- 
panion of former vears, feels that 
in the thousand glad thoughts which 
rush into his mind, he hardly knows 
which to utter first, or when to 
stop. Your’s sincerely, 

Pirog. 


ee 


For the Churchman's Magazine. 
Mr. Editor,— 


On looking over the columns of 
the Connecticut Observer for May 
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31st, 1 found the following extract 
from the very learned Dr. Wall’s 
treatise on Infant Baptism, accom- 
panied with the annexed paragraph. 
The argument certainly applies 
with great force to the subject of 
the title of children to the sacra- 
ment of Baptism ; and justifies the 
faith and practice of more than 
nineteen-twentieths of the Christian 
world in this particular. The same 
argument is equally founded in fact, 
and applies with equal force in re- 
spect to the divine right of Episco- 
pacy. And I can conceive of no 
good reason why it should not be 
considered as conclusive in the lat- 
ter case as in the former. That 
the facts stated by Dr. Wall, con- 
cerning the biptism of infants, are 
true of Episcopacy, appears at 
least with equal clearness from the 
page of scripture, and of ecclesias- 
tical record. 

‘‘For the first four hundred 
years,” says Dr. Wall, in his his- 
tory of Infant Baptism, ‘‘ there ap- 
perrs only one man, Tertullian, 
that advised the delay of Infant 
Baptism in some cases, and one 
Gregory, who did, perhaps, prac- 
tise such delay in the case of his 
own children; but no society, so 
thinking, or so practising, nor one 
man so saying that it was unlawful 
to baptize infants. In the next 700 

ears, there is not so much as one 
man to be found, that either spoke 
or practised such delay, but all on 
the contrary. And when about the 
year 1130, one sect among the 
Waldenses declared against the 
baptizing of Infants, as being inca- 
pable of salvation, the main body 
of that people rejected that opinion. 
And the sect that still held to it 
quickly dwindled away and disap- 
peared; and there was nothing 
more heard of the holding that tenet 


until the year 1552.”” 


Upon this a writer in the Con- 
necticut Observer remarks :— 
‘“* This account is given by aman, 
who probably knew more about 
this subject than any other, and is 
acknowledged throughout, by one 
of the most learned Baptists of the 
English nation, to be more accu- 
rately done, and to be depended 
upon more than any other histo- 
ry. Now if the Church uniformly 
for the first 1500 years, practised 
Infant Baptism, we must believe 
that the Apostles practised it, un 
less it can be shown that a mighty 
revolution on this subject took 
place in the first century; so 
mighty that there should be no op- 
position, and so regarded that there 
should not even be the least record 
of it.”’ 

This revolution cannot be prov- 
ed, It is morally certain that the 
fact would have come down to us, 
had it taken place. There are no 
traces of it. The argument is 
therefore conclusive. The prac- 
tice of baptizing infants was doubt- 
less ordained by our Saviour, con- 
tinued by the Apostles, and hence 
adopted by Christians in every age. 

Now for the first three hundred 
years there appears only one man, 
Aerius, who denied that Episcopa- 
cy was instituted by our Saviour ; 
and only one, Jerome, who assert- 
ed that it was introduced by the 
Apostles, who we must believe act- 
ed by inspiration, in every thing 
which related to the Church. 
Thence to the 16th century, there 
appears to have been no diversity 
of sentiment, or practice. This 
account is given by those who have 
studied all the volumes of Christian 
antiquity; and Episcopacy has 
been acknowledged by the most 
learned Presbyterians of the Eng- 
lish nation to have been universal 
from the first century, or at most 
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from the first 150 years from the 
Christian era. Nota trace of any 
other than Episcopacy is to be 
found in the first 150 years. Now 
if the Church was thus uniformly 
Episcopal for the first 1500 years, 
we must believe that it was so in 
the Apostles’ days, and so appoint- 
ed by our Saviour, ‘‘ unless it can 
be shewn that a mighty revolution 
on this subject took place in the 
first 150 years; so mighty that 
there should be no opposition, and 
so regarded that there should not 
be even the least record of it.” 
This argument establishes the di- 
vine right of Episcopacy, and of 
Infant Baptism, with such clearness 
and force as to place them beyond 
successful disputation. I will not 
say that it amounts exactly to a 
mathematical demonstration ;_ but 
there is no truth supported by such 
a body of conclusive testimony, and 
on which we are therefore justified 
in entertaining such perfect cer- 
tainty. 

T he argument which places Epis- 
copacy and Infant Baptism on such 
high ground, may be applied with 
equal propriety to the use of pre- 
composed forms in public worship, 
and to several important doctrines 
controverted among Christians. It 
is much to be lamented, that the 
various sectaries, in forming their 
doctrines and modes of Church 
government, should not have adopt- 
ed this mode of reasoning. It has 
much to recommend it—but espe- 
cially the fact that it must bring all 
of them to the same conclusions, 
and of consequence must establish 
the truth, and eradicate heresy and 
schism. CyPRIAN. 


i 


The Address of the Rt. Rev. Bisnor 


Browne to the Convention of 


the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in Connecticut, held at Hartford 
June 1, 1825. 


My Brethren of the Clergy, 
and of the Laity.— 


We have again been permitted 
to assemble in Convention, to de. 
vise measures for the welfare of 
that portion of the Church of 
Christ, which has been committed 
to our more especial care. May 
we all be duly sensible of the re 
sponsibility which rests upon us: 
May the great Master of Assem 
blies vouchsefe to us his gracious 
presence: May he preside ove: 
our deliberations, and direct all our 
counsels and endeavours to the 
welfare of his Church, and the pro- 
motion of his own glory. 

Since our last annual Conven- 
tion, | have made a more general 
visitation through the Diocese than 
in any preceding year. It has ena 
bled me to bear testimony to the 
zeal and fidelity of the Clergy, and 
to the gradually advancing state of 
most of the parishes. There are 
indeed many adverse circumstan- 
ces, which must prevent the rapid 
growth of our Church. A great 
portion of our parishes are small, 
and weak, when compared with 
other religious societies with which 
they are surrounded. Many of 
them are, consequently, but par- 
tially supplied with ministerial ser- 
vices, and the burthen of support 
falls heavily onindividuals. In ad- 
dition to these considerations, it 
need not excite our wonder that 
some should be unwilling to hazard 
their popularity, by connecting 
themselves with a body, which is 
regarded by many of those around 
them as but a minor sect of Christ- 
ians. But religious prejudices still 
constitute the most formidable ob- 
stacle to the growth of our Church. 
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There is no part of our country, 
where these prejudices might be 
expected to exist in greater force 
than in Connecticut. Settled ori- 
ginally by Puritans, who abandoned 
their native country, in abhorrence 
of Episcopacy, and at a time when 
the principles of religious liberty 
were but little understood, they 

naturally regarded the introduction 
of any opinions different from their 
own, as ap intrusion upon the asy- 
lum they had chosen. Their early 
institutions were calculated to fos- 
ter these sentiments, and it is no 
way extraordinary that some traces 
of them should have been perpetu- 
ated to the present generation. In 
short, the preponderance of public 
sentiment has been hostile to our 
Church, and the tendency of the 
civil and religious institutions of 
the state has naturally been adverse 
to its interests. Under these cir- 
cumstances, we have less cause to 
wonder that it advances so tardily, 
as that its growth should have been 
so rapid ; and we have less reason 
to complain of the prejudices, and 
other obstacles which have imped- 
ed its growth, than we have to ad- 
mire the successful progress of 
what we deem to be truth, and the 
excellency of those doctrines and 
institutions, which could overcome 
such difficulties, and such obstacles. 
—Time is the great remedy for all 
prejudices and errors. Possessing 
our souls in patience, and doing 
whatsoever our hand findeth to do, 
we may abidé with confidence its 
salutary: operations. The preju- 
dices to which I have alluded, are 
moreover so intimately connected 
with the frailties of our common 
nature, and have resulted so aatu- 
rally from the position in which our 
Church has been placed, that we 
ought to regard them rather in sor- 
row than in anger. We should 


carefully examine ourselves, to see 
whether we do not entertain simi- 
lar prejudices, in regard to other 
religious denominations, and while 
we faithfully and zealously m main- 
tain what we believe to be the 
truth, we should set forward. as 
much as in us lies, peace and char- 
ity with all men. Cherishing a kind- 
ly feeling, and exercising a liberal 
conduct towards other Christian 
communions, we cannot be justly 
censured for manifesting our attach- 
ment to the Church of our affec- 
tions. Convinced that its doctrines, 
its ministry, and its worship, are 
conformable to Scripture, and the 
faith and practice of the purest 
ages, we should earnestly pray for 
its extension, and labour for its wel- 
fare. But above all, we should be 
anxious that its piety and zeal 
should keep pace with jts external 
growth. This depends chiefly on 
our own exertions, assisted as we 
trust they will be, by divine grace, 
and it should constitute the chief 
object of our labours. 

From a survey of the state of the 
Church in this Diocese, during the 
past year’s visitations, [ am induc- 
ed to hope that there has been no 
diminution in the piety and zeal of 
her members: and while | have 
been gratified by the kindoess and 
cordiality with which I have every 
where been received, I have been 
encouraged by the improving state 
of many.of the Parishes, while I 
have witnessed a manifest ‘decline 
in none. In the course of my visi- 
tation, I have administered the holy 
rite of Confirmation in twenty pa- 
rishes, as follows :— 


July 8. in Stamford, to 30 persons. 
9. in Norwalk, to 14 a 
“ 10. in Wilton, to 9 " 
“ 11. in N. Canaan,to 1 6 
« 6 in Ridgefield, to 11 “ 
‘¢ 13. in Reading, to 5 s 
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July 14. in Weston, to 10 persons. 


“ 15. in Trumbull, to 16 bbe 
Aug. 4. in Bridgeport, to 21 “ 
« 15. in Milford, to 7 6 
‘«¢ 22. in Guilford, to 2 “ 
Sept. 13. in Northfield. to 16 “ 
* 15. in Salisbury,to 16 “ 

“* 17. in N. Milford, to 19 
“ « in Bridgewater, to 11 ” 
* 18. in Brookfield, to. 18 “ 
in Wallingford, to 14 ne 


Nov. 25. 

* 26. in N. Guilford, to 7 “ 
in Branford, to 7 m 
in Cheshire, to 24 “ 


“ 98, 
Feb. 20. 


In all, to 258 persons. 


During my visit to the parish of 
Salisbury, on the 15th of Septem- 
ber last, | consecrated the new 
Church in that place, by the name 
of St. John’s Church. This edi- 
fice is constructed of brick, in the 
gothic style of architecture. It is 
neatly finished, and its accommoda- 
tions are judiciously arranged. The 
expense of its erection, though 
pressing heavily on individuals, has 
been borne with cheerfulness ; and 
it is trusted that no one feels im- 
poverished by his exertions. The 
zeal and liberality which this pa- 
rish has evinced, affords an en- 
couraging promise of its future 
prospe} ity. 

Onthe 16th of September last, 
at Sit. Paul’s Church in Sharon, I 
admitted the Rev. Alonzo Potter 
to the holy order of Priests: and 
on the 5th of December following, 
at Christ Church, Hartford, | ad- 
mitted the Rev. John Sellon to the 
same grade in the ministry. Both 
these ordinations were performed 
by request, on behalf of the Right 
Rey. Bishop Hobart :—The Rev. 
Mr. Potter being a Professor of 
Union College, in the Diocese of 
New-York; and the Rey. Mr. 
Sellon being Rector of Christ 
Church, Ann-stréet. in the City of 
New-York.—On Sunday the 6th 
day of March, at St. Luke’s Church, 
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Glastenbury, [ also admitted the 
Rev. Hector Humphrey, of Wash- 
ington College, to the holy order 
of Priests 

The following persons are at 
present candidates for holy orders 
in this Diocese: viz.—George 
Shelton, William Peet, William H. 
Lewis, (who are pursuing their 
studies at the General Seminary of 
our Chureh,) and Harry Finch, 
Norman Pinney, Joseph D. Clark, 
Nathan Kingsbury, John W. Cloud, 
George F. Shepherd, and Thomas 
W. Coit. 

Since the last Convention, let- 
ters demissory have been granted 
to the Rev. Enoch Huntington, who 
had previously removed to the Di- 
ocese of Pennsylvania, and to the 
Rev. Beardsley Northrup, who has 
recently been called to the Dio- 
cese of New-York.—The Kev. 
George W. Doane, from the Dio 
cese of New-York, and the Rev. 
Edward Rutledge, from that of 
South-Carolina, have become es- 
tablished in this Diocese ; the for- 
mer as a Professor in Washington 
College, and the latter as Minister 
of the Church in Stratford. Seve- 
ral changes have taken place in the 
location of the Clergy of the Dio- 
cese, since our last Convention ; 
but as some of these are under- 
stood to be of a temporary nature, 
and as most of them have not been 
officially notified to me, | am unable 
to state them with precision. In 
adverting to this subject, | cannot 
forbear to express my regret that 
the connexion between ministers 
and their Parishes should, in many 
instances, be so slight and tran- 
sient. Much of the benefit that 
would result from the Pastor’s in- 
timate knowledge of the spiritual 
wants of his flock, and of the in- 
creased usefulness that would «arise 
from a long intercourse and mutual 
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attachment, is thus foregone and 
lost. Doubtless the evil results, 
in most cases, from the inability of 
the parishes to make more perma- 
nent arrangements. Yet I cannot 
but hope that such parishes will 
take the earliest opportunities to 
connect themselves into convenient 
cures; that they will make the 
most permanent arrangements for 
stated ministrations, which their 
circumstances will admit ; and that 
a mere love of novelty will never 
induce them to abandon the import- 
ant benefits which result from a 
settled ministry. There can be no 
doubt but the Clergy would be 
ready to make great sacrifices, to 
secure such advantages to the 
Church. 

The Missionary services for the 
past year have been performed by 
the Rev. Stephen Beach, in the 
north-west part of Litchfield coun- 
ty, and by the Rev. Ashbel Steeie, 
in the county of New-London. The 
reports of these Missionaries will 
be laid before the Convention. 
There is good reason to believe 
that their |:bours have been highly 
useful to the Church. For the 
ensuing year, I should think it ex- 
pedient to devote the most conside- 
rable portion of the funds of the 
‘Society for the promotion of 
Christian knowledge’’ towards the 
support of such weak parishes in 
the Diocese as seem most likely to 
be benefitted by such assistunce. 

I have never addressed the Con- 
vention of this Diocese, without, 
pressing upon its notice the im- 
portant objects of the Society for 
the promotion of Christian know- 
ledge. If | forbear to urge them 
at this time, and to niake fresh 
claims upon your liberality, it is 
not that my sense of the importance 
of these objects is diminished, but 
that | would not seem to be impor- 


tunate. For the same reason | 
omit any new observations upon 
the importance of Sunday Schools, 
as well as upon the necessity of 
supporting the more general ob- 
jects of our Church, the ‘* Domes- 
tic and Foreign Missionary Socie- 
ty,’ and the ‘* General Theologi- 
cal Seminary.” 

I have previously had occasion 
to take notice of the incorporation 
of a College, to be under the prin- 


cipal patronage and direction of 


members of our Church, and to 
state that the requisite endowments 
had been obtained to render the 
charter available. Since our last 
meeting, the institution bas been 
organized, and it is now in success- 
ful operation. It has indeed had 
to encounter much of that preju- 
dice and obloquy, which has so fre- 
quently been experienced by our 
Church; but this unmerited re- 
proach seems only to have had the 
effect of creating for it additional 
sympathy in the minds of liberal 
men, and we have every reason to 
look for its future prosperity and 
usefulness. 

Before closing my address, it be- 
comes my painful duty to record the 
death of the Rev. Joseph D. Wel- 
ton, of Waterbury, who departed 
this life in the month of January 
last, and of the Rev. Philo Shelton, 
of Fairfield, who expired on the 
27th of February. The former, 
having been for several years inca- 
pacitated from ministerial labour, 
by painful and protracted disease, 
has been cut off in the meridian of 
life. The latter, after a long ser- 
vice of forty years in the vineyard 
of his Master, has been gathered to 
the company of the faithful in a 
good old age, ‘as a shock of corn 
fully ripe.” 

The Rev. Mr. Shelton was ad- 
mitted to holy orders in Christ 
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Church, Middletown, on the 3d of 


August, 1785, by the venerable 
Bishop Seabury ; it being the first 
Episcopal ordination ever held in 
this country. He has faithfully 
and successfully laboured for al- 
most forty years, in the parish from 
which his divine Muster has now 
called him to bis rest. He has taken 
an important part in the ecclesi- 
astical concerns of the Diocese, 
from the period of its first organi- 
zation, and the moderation and pru- 
dence of his counsels have contri- 
buted, in no small degree, to the 
welfare of the Church. For sim- 
plicity of character, amiable man- 
ners, unaffected piety, and a faith- 
ful devotion to the duties of the 
ministerial office, he has left an ex- 
ample by which all his surviving 
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Brethren, in proceeding to the 
further business of the Convention, 
let us again commend ourselves to 
the protection and blessing of God - 


beseeching him that as, by the Holy 


Spirit, he did preside in the coun- 
cils of the blessed Apostles, so he 
would graciously be present in the 
council of his Church here assem- 
bled in his name and presence : 
that he would save us from all er- 
ror, ignorance, pride and preju- 
dice: and that of his great mercy 
he would vouchsafe so to direct, 
sanctify and govern us in our pre- 
sent work, by the mighty power of 
the Holy Ghost, that the comforta- 
ble Gospel of Christ may be truly 
preached, truly received, and truly 
followed, in all places, through the 
merits of Jesus Christ our Saviour. 


brethren may profit, and which —.dmen. 
few of them can hope to surpass. T. C. BROWNELL. 
ie 
REVIEW. 


For the Churchman’s Magazine. 
Review of Bishop Hobart’s Sermons. 
(Concluded.) 


Tue justification of man before 
God is a fundamental point in the 
gospel plan. This is the end, to 
which the whole dispensation from 
Heaven to men is directed. In this, 
all schemes of doctrine, however 
discordant in other respects, are 
centred. It embraces of course a 
view of man’s fallen nature ; how 
far he is gone from original’ right- 
eousness ; * what helps he requires 


for his recovery ; what atonement 
for sin, that he may stand up before 
his God in the day of account ; 

what means, or whether any are to 
be employed by himself, towards 
bringing about this glorious end. 


Hither then should be directed all 
our solicitude and study, to see that 
we understand rightly the nature of 
the thing itself, and the language of 
Scripture, in which it is made 
known to us. And in the follow- 
ing extract will be seen a concise, 
but lucid view of this important and 
interesting subject, in all its bear- 
ings. From the text, Romans ii. 
22, Being justified freely by his 
grace, through the redemption that 
ts in Christ Jesus, the sermon pro- 


*ceeds to inquire into the nature of 


Justification; and among other 
points as follow :— 


If]. What is its meritorious cause ? 

What is it which procures to man 
this exalted benefit? By his trans- 
gressions he had forfeited the divine fa- 
vour, and become obnoxious to div! :€ 
wrath. Can his own works, his own 
performances, merit pardon, or procure 
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a reinstatement in the blessings which 
were forfeited ? Then indeed he would 
have cause to glory. No—his own 
works, even were they so pure as to 
sustain the scrutiny of divine holiaess 
and justice, can neither merit pardon 
for the past, nor procure favour for the 
future. They are only the service 
which he is bound to render; the debt 
of gratitude which is due to the Author 
and the Benefactor of his being. But, 
alas! man’s best performauces are 
stained with imperfection. Man’s most 
holy works need repentance. Not then 
by works of righteousness are we sav- 
ed. ‘ By the deeds of the law,” saith 
an inspired Apvastle, ‘‘ can no flesh be 
justified.”* An atonement for man’s 
transgressions appears necessary to vin- 
dicate the justice of God, and to estab- 
lish the authority of te divine govern- 
ment. This atonement was made by 
the sufferings and death of the Son of 
God in the person of man. And the 
obedience of Christ, by his suffering 
the penalties due to our sins, and by 
his fulfilling all righteousness, God is 
pleased to accept as the propitiation for 
our sins; and on account o! the right- 
eousness of our divine Advocate, to re- 
store us to his favour. 

Thus, then, ‘* we are justified freely 
by his grace.” The righteousness of 
Jesus Christ is the meritorivus cause of 
our justification. ‘* Other foundation 
can no man lay than that which is laid, 
Jesus Cbrist.”+ ‘* He was made sin 
for us, who knew uo sin, that we might 
be made the righteousness of God in 
him.”{ ‘ By the righteousuess of one, 
the free gift cane upon all men uato 
justification of life.”$ -* God is in Christ 
reconciling the world unto bimself, not 
imputing unto them their trespasses and 
sins.”|| But, 

IV. What are the conditions of our 
justification ? 

This surely is a most important in- 
quiry. God of his free grace and mer- 
cy hath provided for us pardon, salva- 
tion, everlasting life. But to bestow 
these blessings on us unconditionally, 
even while we continue unbelieving 
and disobedient, while we persevere in 


* Rom. ii. 20. 
{2Cor. v. 21. 


+1 Cor. iii. 11. 
§ Rom. y. 18. 


||2 Cor. v. 19. 
VOL. IV.—-No. 4. 


rejecting his authority, and in violating 
his laws, would be utterly inconsistent 
with his perfections as the Governor of 
the universe, and with our character as 
moral agents; and impossible in the 
nature of the thing. For the unbeliev- 
ing, the disobedient, the unholy, cannot 
be the subjects of the favour of a just 
and holy Ged, nor qualified for the joys 
of his presence. Unconditionally, in- 
deed, and without any agency, still less 
without any merit of our own, did he 
devise a plau for our justification, and 
provide for us the means of restora ion 
to bisfavour. For +‘ God commended 
his love for us, in that, while we were 
sinners, Christ died for us.”* Freely 
‘‘ by his grace are we justified, through 
the redemption which is in Jesus 
Christ.”+ But the justification thus 
procured without any agency of our 
own, must be suspended on something 
to be performed by us; or God is no 
longer a moral Governor, nor man a 
moral agent, placed in this world to 
work out his salvation. 

While, then, the righteousness of 
Christ is the meritorious, the procuring 
cause, FAITH is the condition, and, in 
a certain sense, the only condition of 
our salvation. ** He that cometh to 
God, must believe that he is, and that 
he is the rewarder of those whodiligent- 
ly seek him.”{ ‘* He that heareth my 
word, and believeth on him that sent 
me,” saith our blessed Lord, ‘“ hath 
everlasting life, and shail not come into 
condemnation ; but is passed from death 
unto life.”) ‘* The Gospel of Christ,” 
said an inspired Apostle, * is the power 
of God unto salvation, to every one 
that believetlh.”|| ‘By bim, Jesus 
Christ, whom God hati set forth to be 
a Prince and Saviour. all that believe 
are justified.” ‘ To him that work- 
eth no:, but believeth on bim that justi- 
fieth the ungodly, his faith is counted 
to him, for righteousness.”% ** We con- 
clude that a man is justified by faith, 
without the deeds of tie law.”** 

But what is the nature of this faith 
which justifies? Dues it exciude good 
works? God forbid hat we should 


+ Rom. iii. 24. 

t Heb. xi. 6. §Johnv. 24. 

|| Rom. 1. 16. T Roem. iv. 5. 
** Rom. im. 28. 
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thus make void the law. God forbid 
that we should lessen or destroy the 
obligations of that holiness, ‘‘ without 
which no man shall see the Lord.” 
Good works, equally with faith, are ex- 
cluded as the meritorious cause of our 
justification. For, in this sense, we 
are justified only by the merits of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. But 
they are included in faith, as the con- 
dition of justification ; because, as the 
Apostle James declares, * faith without 
works is dead.” ‘+ As the body with- 
out the spirit is dead, so faith without 
works is dead also.” 

The faith therefore which jnstifies, 
1s, in the language of the Apostle Paul, 
a ‘* faith working by love ;” in the lan- 
guage of the Apostle James, a * faith 
co-operating with works, and thus by 
works made perfect.” There is there- 
fore no contradiction between these 
Apostles, on this subject of the condition 
of man’s justification. St. Paul de- 
claring faith to be the only condition, 
and excluding the deeds of the law, 
means that ‘faith which worketh by 
love,” which is lively and operative, 
which is made perfect by works; and 
the deeds of the law which he excludes, 
are not those evangelical works which 
proceed from a true and lively faith, 
but those works which are opposed to 
the Gospel—“ works of law,” which 
are not wrought through faith, and 
which are rested on as the meritorious 
cause of our acceptance. . The Apostle 
James, insisting on good works as ne- 
cessary to justification, means not those 
works of the law which St. Paul ex- 
cludes, but works wrought through 
faith. And when he also affirms that 
we are not justified by faith only, he 
has in yiew not the true and lively 
faith, a faith working by love, which 
St. Paul lays down as the sole condition 
of salvation, but that faith which is 
** dead, being alone.” 

The faith then which justifies, is such 
a persuasion of the truth of the promi- 
ses and of the will of God, as leads toa 
humble reliance on the one, and a sin- 
cere obedience to the other—*‘ a faith 
working by love,” and ‘by works 
made perfect.” The essence of this 
faith consists in a sincere disposition to 
know and to do the will of God; and 
thus is an act of the heart, as well as of 
the understanding; for ‘‘ with the 


heart,” saith the Apostle, ‘man be- 
lieveth unto righteousness.” And this 
faith justifies not as a meritorious cause, 
(this is the free grace of God in Jesus 
Christ,) but as a condition—that, with- 
out which, the justification procured 
for us by the sufferings and obedience 
of Christ, will not be effectual, will not 
indeed be applied to us. 


* eS ++ + + 


V. What are the ezternal means 
through which justification is convey ed 
by the Holy Spirit ? 

This inquiry can have respect only 
to those to whom the Gospel is reveal- 
ed. 

External means are instituted, thro’ 
which justification, on his exercising 
true and lively faith, is conveyed to 
man. These are the word, the minis- 
try, and the ordinances of the Church, 
the body of which Christ is the Head, 
and emphatically the Saviour; which 
he ‘*sanctifies,” and to which “ the 
Lord added the saved.” 

Whep man, perusing the sacred 
Scriptures, ‘* believes from the heart 
unto righteousness,” the truths and 
promises there contained, the word of 
God becomes the mean of his justifica- 
tion. 

W hen, by the ministry of reconcilia- 
tion, faith is quickened, strengthened, 
and rendered productive of good works, 
then the ministry becomes the channel 
by which justification is conveyed. 

But the ordinances are the principal 
means and pledge of this holy grace. 
By baptism, on our professing sincere 
faith, we are placed in a justified state, 
that is, in the language of the Church, 
‘* called unto a state of salvation.” Ac- 
cording to the declaration of the Apos- 
tle—*“ As many of us as were baptized 
into Jesus Christ, were baptized into 
his death;” that is, not only into a pro- 
fession of his laws and doctrine, but 
into a conditional participation of the 
merits of his death.* 

Hence, in the language of all the 
Apostles in their epistles, baptized 


*<* Know ye not, that so many of us 
as were baptized into Jesus Christ, have 
the full efficacy of Christ’s death sealed 
up unto us, and bv virtue thereof die 
unto our sins.”—Bishop Hall. 
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Christians are addressed as ‘‘ called,” 
as ** elected,” into a state of salvation. 
It is in this sense that baptism is styled 
“the washing of regeneration,” as dis- 
tinct from * the renewing of the Holy 
Ghost.” Regeneration, and renovation, 
are terms of distinct signification. By 
regeneration is meant, our being born 
again into a new, a justified state, in 
baptism; that is, a state in which we 
are conditionally entitled to the bless- 
ings of salvation. And renovation, or 
“the renewing of the Holy Ghost,” 
means that change of heart and life, 
through the operations of the Divine 
Spirit, which is necessary finally to se- 
cure tous the privileges of our baptismal 
justification. The Apostles do not call 
on baptized Christians to be regenerat- 
ed. but to ** be transformed by the re- 
newing of their mind,” and thus to 
‘“ make their calling and election 


. sure ;” to secure the blessings of that 


state of salvation or justification, into 
which they are called by bantism. And 
thus our Church, while in all her servi- 


ces she considers baptized Christians as 


“* regenerated,” as ‘‘ called into a state 
of salvation,” as made members of 
Christ, children of God, and heirs of 
the kingdom of heaven,” prays that they 
may be ‘* renewed by God’s Holy Spi- 
rit;” and exhorts them to “die unto 
sin, and to rise again unto righteous- 
ness,” that they may finally secure the 
privileges of their justification, may in- 
herit God’s everlasting kingdom. The 
error would be fatal, which would stip- 
pose that no other spiritual change is 
necessary, than that which takes place 
in baptism. 

On our exercising true and lively 
faith, the justification, received in bap- 
tis is assured to us in the ordinance 
of confirmation, which is a pledge to 
those who, in faith, ratify their baptis- 
mal vows, of God’s grace and favour. 
And this justification is constantly re- 
newed and preserved, by receiving, 
with lively faith, the symbols of the 
body and blood of Christ. 


Before closing this Review, the 
good Bishop shall have one oppor- 
tunity more to speak for himself; 
and that upon a most important 
topic, a topic much controverted in 
these times, the doctrine of a Tri- 
nity of persons in the Godhead. 


This subject is adverted to in per- 
haps every one of these Sermons ; 
and it constitutes the main object 
of a considerable number of them ; 
manifesting a proper solicitude for 
the preservation of the faith once 
delivered to the saints. For this, 
there is abundance of reason. For, 
taking it as proved, or granted, that 
man is a fallen, sinful creature, 
who has no power of himself to help 
himself ; and that no mere creature 
can make a sufficient atonement for 
sin, to satisfy the infinite justice 
and holiness of God; truths that 
every where meet the eye, in pe- 
rusing the Bible; it will follow 
that the Mediator, Jesus Christ, 
must be adivine Person, must par- 
take of the essence of God. Con- 
sequently, this doctrine lies at the 
source of the Gospel plan ; it con- 
stitutes the first link in the chain, 
which binds the moral world of 
man to the throne of the eternal 
Creator. Onthe text, Revelations 
iv. 8, And they rest not day and 
night, saying, holy, holy, holy, Lord 
God Almighty, which was, and is, 
and is to come, we meet with the 
following clear view ; so far clear, 
as it was God’s intention it should 
be made known; and perhaps as 
far as man is capable of knowing 
and comprehending this sublime 
mystery :-— 


I. The doctrine of the Trinity, by 
the evidences of its truth, commands our 


faith. 


The evidences of this doctrine are 
founded on the plain declarations of the 
word of God; which, proceeding from 
the Father of lights, and Sovereign 
Ruler of the universe, are entitled to 
our implicit reverence ; and which re- 
present the one living and true God, as 
subsisting in three distinct persons or 
agents, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. 
The divinity of the Father, the first 
person of the Godhead, is universally 
acknowledged. The divinity of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost, it is ne- 
cessary toestablish, — 
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thus make void the law. God forbid 
that we should lessen or destroy the 
obligations of that holiness, ‘* without 
which no man shall see the Lord.” 
Good works, equally with faith, are ex- 
cluded as the meritorious cause of our 
justification. For, in this sense, we 
are justified only by the merits of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. But 
they are included in faith, as the con- 
dition of justification; because, as the 
Apostle James declares, * faith without 
works is dead.” ‘+ As the body with- 
out the spirit is dead, so faith without 
works is dead also.” 

The faith therefore which justifies, 
is, in the language of the Apostle Paul, 
a ‘* faith working by love ;” in the lan- 
guage of the Apostle James, a * faith 
co-operating with works, and thus by 
works made perfect.” There is there- 
fore no contradiction between these 
Apostles, on this subject of the condition 
of man’s justification. St. Paul de- 
claring faith to be the only condition, 
and excluding the deeds of the law, 
means that ‘ faith which worketh by 
love,” which is lively and operative, 
which is made perfect by works; and 
the deeds of the law which he exclndes, 
are not those evangelical works which 
proceed from a true and lively faith, 
but those works which are opposed to 
the Gospel—* works of law,” which 
are not wrought through faith, and 
which are rested on as the meritorious 
cause of our acceptance. The Apostle 
James, insisting on good works as ne- 
cessary to justification, means not those 
works of the law which St. Paul ex- 
cludes, but works wrought through 
faith. And when he also affirms that 
we are not justified by faith only, he 
has in view not the true and lively 
faith, a faith working by love, which 
St. Paul lays down as the sole condition 
of salvation, but that faith which is 
** dead, being alone.” 

The faith then which justifies, is such 
a persuasion of the truth of the promi- 
ses and of the will of God, as leads toa 
humble reliance on the one, and a sin- 
cere obedience to the other—*‘ a faith 
working by love,” and ‘by works 
made perfect.” The essence of this 
faith consists in a sincere disposition to 
know and to do the will of God; and 
thus 1s an act of the heart, as well as of 
the understanding; for ‘with the 


heart,” saith the Apostle, ‘man be- 
lieveth unto righteousness.” And this 
faith justifies not as a meritorious cause, 
(this is the free grace of God in Jesus 
Christ,) but as a condition—that, with- 
out which, the justification procured 
for us by the sufferings and obedience 
of Christ, will not be effectual, will not 
indeed be applied to us. 


x * + 7 + 


V. What are the external means 
through which justifieation is convey ed 
by the Holy Spirit ? 

This inquiry can have respect only 
to those to whom the Gospel is reveal- 
ed. 

External means are instituted, thro’ 
which justification, on his exercising 
true and lively faith, is conveyed to 
man. These are the word, the minis- 
try, and the ordinances of the Church, 
the body of which Christ is the Head, 
and emphatically the Saviour; which 
he ‘* sanctifies,” and to which “ the 
Lord added the saved.” 

Whep man, perusing the sacred 
Scriptures, ‘* believes from the heart 
unto righteousness,” the truths and 
promises there contained, the word of 
God becomes the mean of his justifica- 
tion. 

W hen, by the ministry of reconcilia- 
tion, faith is quickened, strengthened, 
and rendered productive of good works, 
then the ministry becomes the channel 
by which justification is conveyed. 

But the ordinances are the principal 
means and pledge of this holy grace. 
By baptism, op our professing sincere 
faith, we are placed in a justified state, 
that is, in the language of the Church, 
‘+ called unto a state of salvation.” Ac- 
cording to the declaration of the Apos- 
tle—* As many of us as were baptized 
into Jesus Christ, were baptized into 
his death;” that is, not only into a pro- 
fession of his laws and doctrine, but 
into a conditional participation of the 
merits of his death.* 

Hence, in the language of all the 
Apostles in their epistles, baptized 


*<‘* Know ye not, that so many of us 
as were baptized into Jesus Christ, have 
the full efficacy of Christ's death sealed 
up unto us, and bv virtue thereof die 


unto our sins.”—Bishop Hall. 
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Christians are addressed as ‘‘ called,” 
as ** elected,” into a state of salvation. 
It is in this sense that baptism is styled 
«the washing of regeneration,” as dis- 
tinct from ** the renewing of the Holy 
Ghost.” Regeneration, and renovation, 
are terms of distinct signification. By 
regeneration is meant, our being born 
again into a new, a justified state, in 
baptism; that is, a state in which we 
are conditionally entitled to the bless- 
ings of salvation. And renovation, or 
“the renewing of the Holy Ghost,” 
means that change of heart and life, 
through the operations of the Divine 
Spirit, which is necessary finally to se- 
cure tous the privileges of our baptismal 
justification. The Apostles do not call 
on baptized Christians to be regenerat- 
ed. but to ** be transformed by the re- 
newing of their mind,” and thus to 
‘‘ make their calling and election 
sure ;” to secure the blessings of that 
state of salvation or justification, into 
which they are called by bantism. And 
thus our Church, while in all her servi- 
ces she considers baptized Christians as 
** regenerated,” as ‘‘ called into a state 
of salvation,” as made members of 
Christ, children of God, and heirs of 
the kingdom of heaven,” prays that they 
may be ‘* renewed by God’s Holy Spi- 
rit;” and exhorts them to “die unto 
sin, and to rise again unto righteous- 
ness,” that they may finally secure the 
privileges of their justification, may in- 
herit God's everlasting kingdom. The 
error would be fatal, which would sup- 
pose that no other spiritual change is 
necessary, than that which takes place 
in baptism. 

On our exercising true and lively 
faith, the justification, received in bap- 
tisn 1s assured to us in the ordinance 
of confirmation, which is a pledge to 
those who, in faith, ratify their baptis- 
mal vows, of God’s grace and favour. 
And this justification is constantly re- 
newed and preserved, by receiving, 
with lively faith, the symbols of the 
body and blood of Christ. 


Before closing this Review, the 
good Bishop shall have one oppor- 
tunity more to speak for himself; 
and that upon a most important 
topic, atopic much controverted in 
these times, the doctrine of a Tri- 
mty of persons in the Godhead. 


This subject is adverted to in per- 
haps every one of these Sermons ; 
and it canstitutes the main object 
of a considerable number of them ; 
manifesting a proper solicitude for 
the preservation of the faith once 
delivered to the saints. For this, 
there is abundance of reason. For, 
taking it as proved, or granted, that 
man is a fallen, sinful creature, 
who has no power of himself to help 
himself ; and that no mere creature 
can make a sufficient atonement for 
sin, to satisfy the infinite justice 
and holiness of God; truths that 
every where meet the eye, in pe- 
rusing the Bible; it will follow 
that the Mediator, Jesus Christ, 
must be adivine Person, must par- 
take of the essence of God. Con- 
sequently, this doctrine lies at the 
source of the Gospel plan ; it con- 
stitutes the first link in the chain, 
which binds the moral world of 
man to the throne of the eternal 
Creator. Onthe text, Revelations 
iv. 8, And they rest not day and 
night, saying, holy, holy, holy, Lord 
God Almighty, which was, and is, 
and is to come, we meet with the 
following clear view ; so far clear, 
as it was God’s intention it should 
be made known; and perhaps as 
far as man is capable of knowing 
and comprehending this sublime 
mystery :— 


I. The doctrine of the Trinity, by 
the evidences of its truth, commands our 


faith. 


The evidences of this doctrine are 
founded on the plain declarations of the 
word of God; which, proceeding from 
the Father of lights, and Sovereign 
Ruler of the universe, are entitled to 
our implicit reverence ; and which re- 
present the one living and true God, as 
subsisting in three distinct persons or 
agents, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. 
The divinity of the Father, the first 
person of the Godhead, is universally 
acknowledged. The divinity of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost, it is ne- 
cessary to establish, 
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The Author then proceeds to 
give a lucid view of the Scripture 
evidences of the doctrine of the 
Trinity, which we regret that we 
have it not in our power to quote, 
without protracting this article be- 
yond what our narrow limits will 
admit. 

In the same Sermon, we observe 
a successful Rebutter to the plea of 
what is deemed human reason, 
against admitting mysteries in reli- 
gion ; of which we extract a single 
paragraph. 

We pretend not to bring this doc- 
trine within the comprehension of hu- 
man reason. But it is not difficult to 
understand, in this sublime mystery, all 
that is proposed to our belief, or that is 
to influence our practice. Wecan up- 
derstand the propositions, that divine 
attributes are possessed by the three 
persons of the Godhead—Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost; and that they sustain 
to us the important relations of Crea- 
tor, Redeemer, and Sanctifier. God the 
Father, as our Creator and Preserver, 
is to be adored ; his protection is to be 
invoked ; and his blessing supplicated. 
God the Son, as our Mediator, is to re- 
ceive our homage ; and his merits are 
to be our only reliance for pardon; and 
his intercession we are to implore, as 
the only way of access to our offended 
Maker. And the Holy Ghost we are 
to revere, as our Sanctifier and Com- 
forter ; and we are to invoke his grace, 
and to seek his heavenly consolations. 
And in this Trinity of persons we are 
to worship the unity of essence—the one 
living and true God. 

The style of these Sermons is 
neat, rarely rising to the elegant ; 
never to the florid; chaste and 
pure ; and exactly suited to the 
dignity of the subject, and solemni- 
ty of the place where they were 
delivered. No labour for ambitious 
ornament is discerned. No tropes 
and figures to grace the diction. 
Conscious that the matter came 


from the heart, and that, unadorn- 
ed, it would reach the heart of the 
hearers, all is simple and plain, 


concise and nervous. He ayails 
not himself of the gold-beater’s art, 
to make a little pure metal extend 
agreat way. He possessed abund- 
ance, and he attenuates it not over 
a multitude of words. The thought 
is once presented, in a clear and 
prominent point of view ; and left 
to produce its effect. It is often 
remarked of the great Athenian 
Orator Demosthenes, that he is eve- 
ry where full ef business. So 1 

these Sermons ; the text Is an- 
nounced; in some cases, where 
there is any obscurity, the words 
are explained ; in others, the sub- 
ject is- immediately stated, and we 
are hurried instantly to the discus- 
sion ; and so continued to the end. 
No time is lost in preambles and 
previous preparation. All is at 
once ready for the main point, the 
business in hand. In short, there 


are few, perhaps no collections of 


Sermons in the English language, 
on either side of the Atlantic, more 
calculated to subserve the 
piety and religion. And so far as 
we may lawfully be proud of any 
thing merely human, the Church 


in this country may well boast of 


ranking the Author among her 
Bishops : and fervently should she 
pray the Great Head of the Church 
universal, that his health may be 
restored ; and that he may long 
continue to be eminently useful. 

We notice some very few instan- 
ces, where the Lime Labor might 
have been more effectually appli- 
ed ; but not enough to deserve par- 
ticular remark, in the midst of so 
many excellencies. The typogra- 
phy is remarkably correct. We 
notice but one error, Jacob for Job. 
vol. 11. page 52. We think the 
Publishers would do wisely to get 
out a cheaper edition, that it may 
come more within the reach of o1 
dinary readers. 
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Poetry. 


POETRY. 


For the Churchman’s Magazine. 
ODE TU JULY. 


Mip-suMMER’s heats now scorch the 

arid plains, { death $ 

The sultry air breeds pestilence and 

While heav’n withholds refreshing rains : 

Scarce drips the streamlet from the 
mar:by ten, 

And broader rivers, shrunk to murmur- 
ing rills, 

But feebly ripple down the glen. 


Mute are the feather’d tribes in thick- 
ets cool ; 
The geritle herds, by teasing insects 
stung, 
Hie, iowing, to the standing pool, 
And bathe their panting sides. So thou 
my soul, { quench, 
In sacred wisdom’s fount thy passions 
And all their feverish rage control. 


On yonder sloping hill, the yellow corn 

Before the scythe-arm’d cradle prostrate 
falls, 

Scenting profuse the steaming morn: 

The binders follow soon, the shocks up- 
raise ; 

Midst walks the thrifty swain, to cheer 
their toil, 

And glad his heart with grateful praise. 


The glimmering moon, low-skirting 

round the south, 

Mysterious influence sheds on herb and 
fruit, 

Repairing yesternoon-tide’s drought : 

No breath of noise disturbs the silent 
night, 

Save where the cricket chirps beneath 
the grass, 

Or droning beetle wheels his flight. 


Far hence, be gone, ye busy scenes of 

day, 

Aud let me solemn muse on yonder close, 

Where sleep the dead in mouldering 
clay ; 

Promiscuous sleep the lowly and the 
high, 

Till, sounding loud, the trump of God 
shall burst 

The tomb, and rend the downward sky. 


Then rob’d in righteousness and heay- 

enly light, 

On seraphs’ wings, may’st thou, my soul, 

Take far on high thy glorious flight, 

Where winter’s cold, nor summer’s 
scorching heat, 

Shall more molest, but one eternal spring 

With cloudless sun, thy coming greet. 


For the Churchman’s Magazine. 
REMINISCENCE. 


WHERE are ye, with whom in life I 
started, 

Dear companions of my youthful days? 

—Ye are dead, estranged far, or parted, 

Flown, like morning clouds, a thousand 
ways. 


Where art thou, in youth my friend and 
brother ? 

Yea, in soul, my friend and brother still ; 

—Heaven receiv’d thee, and on earth 
none other 

Can the void in my lone bosom fill. 


Where is she, whose looks were love and 
gladness ? 

Love and gladness I no longer see; 

She is gone, and since that hour of sad 
ness, 

Nature seems her sepulchre to me. 


Where am]! life’s current faintly flow- 
ing, 
Brings the welcome morning of release. 
Struck with death: ah! whither am I 
going? 
All is well—my spirit parts in peace. 
MONTGOMERY. 


From the Asiatic Journal, by the Lord 
Bishop of Calcutta. 


HYMN. 


By cool Siloam’s shady fountain, 
How sweet the hly grows! fain, 
How sweet the breath on yonder mount- 
Of Sharon’s dewy rose. 


Lo! such the child whose young devotion 
The paths of peace has trod ; 

Whose secret soul’s instinctive motion 
Tends upwards to his God. 


By cool Siloam’s shady fountain, 
The lily must decay ; [ain, 
The rose that biooms on yonder mount- 
Must shortly fade away. 


A little while the bitter morrow 
Of man’s maturer age, [row, 
Will shake the soul with cankerng sor- 
And passion’s stormy rage. 
O Thou! whose every year untainted 
In changeless virtue shone, [ed, 
Preserve the flowers thy grace has plaut- 
And keep them still thy own. 
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Literary and Philosophical Intelligence. 


LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Joun Farmer, Esq. and John Kel- 
ly, Esq. of New-Hampshire, are engag- 
ed in the compilation of a new work, to 
be entitled “‘ The New-England Bio- 
graphical and Geneolugical Dictiona- 
ry.” It is said that these gentlemen 
are well qualified forthe task they have 
undertaken. And the hope has been 
expressed, that in executing this work, 
their notices will not be confined, as 
has sometimes been the fact, to any 
particular class of religionist. A work 
of ihe kind should in no sense partake 
of a sectarian character. Ifit be free 
from such bias, aod general, it will be 
valuable, and must meet with all the 
patronage which it may deserve. 


Lincotn & Epmanps, of Boston, 
have just published ** The Holy Bible, 
containing the Old and New Testa- 
ments; the proper names of which, and 
numerous other words, being accurate- 
ly accented in the text, and divided into 
syllables, as they ought to be pronounc- 
ed, according to the orthoepy of John 
Walker, as contained in his Critical 
Pronouncing Dictionary, and Key to 
the classical pronunciation of Greek, 
Latin, and Scripture proper names.” 
By Israel Alger.A.M. This work we 
have not seen; but if well executed, it 
must be of considerable value—and we 
should be glad to find that many who 
read the Scriptures in public have pro- 
fited, either by this, or by Walkers’s in- 
valuable Key. The editor is said to 
deserve much credit for the fidelity with 
which he has completed the undertak- 
ing. 

Tue Historical Reader, designed for 
the use of schools and families, on a 
new plan, with eugravings. By the 
Rev. J. L. Blake, A. M. Rector of St. 
Matthew’s Church, and principal of a 
literary seminary, Boston. This is re- 
presented to be a popular work ; of this 
we have the conclusive evidence, that 
two editions (€000 copies) have been 
disposed of in less than two years, and 
that a third is called for. It is recom- 
mended from various quarters, as a 
valuable class-bhook, and deserving of 
being introduced into all our primary 
schools. 


A Contrast between Christianity 
and Calvinism. ‘Take up the stum- 


bling-block out of the way of my peo- 
ple.” Isaiah lvii. 14. By a Western 
Clergyman. 


SERMonSs for young persons in the 
higher and middle classes of society, 
From ninety-two sermons, by the Right 
Rev. Theodore Dehone, D. D. Bishop 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
the Diocess of Seuth-Carolina. *Se. 
lected by the Rev. E. Berens, A. M. 
London. We notice this for the pur- 
pose of remarking the high estimation 
in which the Sermons of this distin- 
guished Divine bave been held by the 
mother Church. An edition of them 
has been published by the society for 
the promotion of Christian knowledge, 
and several of the English reviews have 
noticed them in the most creditable 
mauner. 


Lire a journey, and Mana Travel- 
ler; a New-Year’s Sermen, preached 
at Trinity Church, on January 4. 1824, 
and by particular desire deiivered again 
on January 2,1825. By John 8. Gar- 
diner, D. D. 


Memorns of the Right Hon. Edmund 
Burke, with specimens of his Poetry 
and Letters, and an estimate of his 
Genius and Talents, compared with 
those of his great cotempuraries. By 
James Prior, Esq. with Autographs and 
a Portrait. 1 vol. 8vo. Philadelphia. 
A. Small. 


Evements of Greek Grammar. By 
R. Valpley, D. D. F. A. S. fifth 
American edition. Arranged on an 
improved plan, with extensive additions. 
By Charles Anthon, Adjunct Professor 
of Languaces in Columbia College, 
New-York. We have long considered 
the Grammar of Dr. Valpley as the most 
simple and intelligible introduction to 
that language in use. And we are glad 
to see another American edition an- 
nounced, with additions, &c. by Pro- 
fessor Anthon, whose intimate know- 
ledge of Greek literature qualifies him 
for a task of this kind. 


Evements of Moral Philosophy, 
comprising the Theory of Morals and 
Practical Ethics. By J. L. Parkhurst. 
12mo. Concord, N. H. J. B. Moore. 
and J. W. Shepherd. 
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A prier Outline of the Evidences 
of the Christian Religion, by the Rev. 
Dr. Alexander, of Princeton, N. J. 
Price 87 1-2 cents, bound. 


Tue Emperor of Russia has purchas- 
ed a collection of 200 MSS. in the Ara- 
bian, Persian and Turkish characters, 
for the use of the Imperial Academy. 


History of Massachusetts, from J uly 
1775, when General .\ ashington took 
the command of the American army at 
Cambridge, to the year 1789, (inclu- 
sive) when the Federal Government 
was established under the present con- 
stitution. By Alden Bradford, 8 vo. 
Boston, Wells & Lilly. 


A Work on Universalism, by the 
Rey. Adam Empie, of Wilmington, 


Ecclesiastical Intelligence. 
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N. O@is in the press in New-York, and 
will soon be published. 


Tue Lectures delivered at the New- 
York Athenzum, by Dr. Van Ranse- 
lear, have lately been pubiished in a 
neat octavo volume. The work is said 
to take a comprehensive range, giving 
a broad and clear view of Geology as a 
science, with its history in Europe, and 
its progress in the United States. 


Tue Design and Importance of the 
Fducation Society of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the Diocese of 
Pennsylvania—a Sermon, preactied on 
the evening of Sunday the 8th of May, 
in St. Stephen’s Church, Philadelphia, 
by W. H. DeLancey, an As. istant Mr 
nister of the associated Churches. 


le im 


ECCLESLASTICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Tue Diocese oF CONNECTICUT. 


Tre Annual Convention of this Dio- 
cese was held at Hartford, on the Ist 
and 2d of June. There were 36 Cler- 


a. gvmen present, and about 60 lay-men. 


The proceedings of the Church in this 


ay ’ State have been rarely conducted with 


greater harmony and unanimity. Tho’ 


"© the:e was some decrease of the amount 
©) of contributions to the Society for the 


-) promotion of Christian Knowledge, we 
' were much gratified to find that they 





have been more generally made than at 


" any former period. The parochial re- 
' ports shew on the whole an improved 


state of the parishes generally. We 
could have wished that reports might 


| have been made from all the parishes, 


that we could have had the pleasure of 
giving our readers an exact view of the 
statistics of the Church in this State. 
The following is as nearly correct, as 
we have been able to make it, from an 
examination of the journals of the seven 
last Conventions:—Clergymen 47— 
Parishes 74. In 44 parishes, 2985 fa- 
milies. In 56 parishes. the number of 
Communicants about 4000. In 43 pa- 
rishes, the Baptisms were 500. 

The Constitution adopted in 1821, 
and sent to the parishes for their appro- 
bation, was approved, and by an act of 


be the Convention, became the constitu- 


_) tion of the Church in this Diocese. 


Two Canons were adopted, relating te 
the trial of a Clergyman ; and a reso- 
lution concerning the Magazine was 
passed unanimously, the purport of 
which is the recommendation of this 
work to the patronage of the Church in 
this Diocese. 





From the Philadelphia Recorder. 


The Treasurer of the Domestic and 
Foreign Missionary Society of the Pro- 
testant Episcopal ( hurch acknowledg- 
es the receipt of the following sums :— 


Life subscription from Miss Eli- 


za Turner, 30 00 

Do. Rev. J. Chapman, 30 06 
Missionary Society, N. Bruns- 

wick, 20 50 
Mite Society of St. Peter’s 

Church, Baltimore, 5 00 
Aux. Mis. Society of Carlisle, 19 0G 
A lady, by Rev. Mr. Kemper, 5 00 


Aux. Female Mis. Society of 


Germantown, 20 00 
Miss Gray, 12 00 
Rev. J. L. Bryan for the Indian 

Mission, 10 00 


Female Union Mis. Society of 


Perth Amboy, 24 00 


Do. Mission Association of 
Lancaster, 40 00 
Annual subscriptions, 201 00 


ee ee 


$416 50 
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Amount brought over, 


$46 50 


Ordinations—Notice to Correspondents. 


clergymen, is $5,492. The fund for 





Through the Rev. Mr. Powers, 30 00 the support of the Episcopate is $3,752, 
Coloured people of Bishop Gris- ¥ Considerable additions have been 
wold’s Church, 2 28 made to the funds of the Theological 
George Pomeroy, a patron, 50 00 Seminary in Alexandria, the past year. 
Donations of afew Sunday Scho- It has now 3 Professors, and 21 Stu- 
lars for Green Bay Mission, 1 25 dents. This is a Diocesan Institution, 
Female Auxiliary Society, Tri- and has been in operation about three 
nity Church, Philadelphia, to years. A fourth professorship is soon 
constitute the Rev. J. Mont- to be filled. 
gomery, Patron, 50 00 
Missionary Box in Charleston, bd 
Va. for Mission to Africa, 10 00 ee oe oe 


Ar an ordination held in St. Paul's 
Church, Boston, on the 3d of May, the 
Right Rev. Dr. Griswold admitted 
Daniel L. B. Goodwin, and Thomas §, 
W. Molt, to the holy order of Deacons, 


On Sunday, March 27, 1825, the 
Rev. John Inglis, D. D. Ecclesiastical 
Commissary in the Diocese of Nove 
Scotia, was consecrated by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, to the bishopric 
of that Diocese, on the resignation of 
the Right Rev. Bishop Stanser. Dr. 
Inglis was a native of New-York. His 
father was formerly Rector of Trinity 
Church, in that city. 


Adult School, St. Peter’s, Balti- 
more, for Green Bay Mission, 8 

Rev. G. Smith, Norfolk, 2 

Episcopal Female Missionary 
Society, St. John’s, Philadel- 
phia, to constitute the Rev. S. 
Brinkle, Patron, 


00 
50 


50 00 





S620 53 





Convention of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in Virginia. 


Tue Convention assembled at Rich- 
mond on Thursday 19th of May. 

The Bishop read prayers, and the 
Rev. Mr. Norris delivered the sermon. 
The convention was composed of 26 
Clergymen, and 25 Lay-Delegates—a 
greater number than has convened for 
several years. The whole number of 
clergymen in the Diocese is 36, and the 
number of efficient parishes 56. The 
parochial reports are very imperfect. 
The number of communicants ia 16 
parishes is 957. The parishes are said 
to be generally flourishing. Five bous- 
es for public worship are erecting the 
present season. 

The permanent fund for the relief of 
the widows and orphans of deceased 


AT an ordination beld in the Mont- 
mental Church, Richmond, Virginia, 
on the 24th of May, bv the Right lier, 
Dr. Moore, Franklin G. Smith, Alez 
ander Jones, Charles H. Page, and 
Nicholas H. Cutts, were admitted to the § 
holy order of Priests, and John Mc 
Guire to that of Deacon. 


Ar an ordination held in the Chureb 
at Paquatonouck, June 27th. by the 
Right Rev. T. C. Brownell, the Rev. 
Ashbel Steele was admitted to the holy 
order of Priests. 











NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


WB are obliged to defer several communications designed for this number. 
B. is received, and shall be inserted in our next. 
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ERRATA —The reader is desired to correct the following errors in our Num- 
ber for June :— 


Page 77. col. 1 line 7 from top, read precious for previous, 
Page 93, col. 1. line 18 from bottom, read lore for love. 
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